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THE CENSOR. 


FROM 


THE DESK OF AN OLD GENTLEMAN. 
LATE SITTERS AND WANT OF REFINEMENT. 

My table of censorship is covered with notes this morning. I 
fear I shall find myself engaged in an undertaking worthy of Hercu- 
les, without the advantage of that hero’s club and strength. Matri- 
monial hints and speculations swarm on me like locusts, but I lay 
thei aside, in a pigeon-hole, for future consideration. Trinity church- 
yard is prolific of letters and essays, which are likely to cost me as 
much, in postage, as the contemplated improvement in that quarter 
of the city will cost certain folks in taxes. But the matter is touch- 
ed upon in another department, soTrinity church must into the pigeon- 
hole, with the speculations on marriage. D. has written something 
very true about loud talkers. They do abound, and they are bores ; 
and L. has favored me withan appropriate satire on people who give 
hints of what they feel, and what they wish, instead of speaking out 
An invalid writes a ludicrous account of the horrors of 
taking medicine. I may hereafter use this, although promises are 
sometimes awkward things. But what I do not intend to pass over, 
by any means, is a charmingly written note from a mother, to which 
I now beg the reader's attention 

LATE SITTERS 

My pear mr. sepLey—Your plan of watching over society, and 
reminding people to be kind and civil, if not a new, is, at all events, a 
very good one. There are few circles which might not be improved 
by an occasional hint, however good and wise they may think them- 
selves ; for the community of private life is like a garden, where 
weeds, large and small, and of all sorts, are continually growing up, 
and require the constant attention of a gardener. I hope you will 
publish this account of an evil to which I am subjected, and say 
something severe upon the occasion. Such an act will be really a 
favor, as your paper is read by the parties concerned ; and I feel as- 
sured their good sense will induce them to acknowledge the justice 
of this, and to adopt its suggestions 

I am the mother of several daughters, from twelve to twenty 
years of age. We see a great deal of company, and are willing to 
welcome all who come. My complaint is against a class of Late 
Sitters, who, being very agreeable gentlemen, beguile the hours till 
long past midnight, and send us to bed, when we might almost bet- 
ter take our breakfast. I do not desire to offend any one. But I 
like to see my daughters retiring in good time. These late hours 
steal away the color from their cheeks, and the cheerfulness from 
their hearts. They rise, the next morning, languid and ill ; and if 
the Late Sitters continue their depredations, I fear they may soon 
be struck with some disease, or wither under the blight of prema- 
ture old age. Gentlemen must remember these things, or they must 
be told of them. I cannot condescend to hasten their departure, 
either by practising any artifice, or offering any incivility, although, 
I am informed, there are many who 4o not hesitate to advance the 
hands of a clock an hour, or to remind the lingering visiter, by 
oblique insinuations, that nature intended night as a period of repose. 

If these ideas are not too old-fashioned for your taste, pray print 
them, and I shall at least have hopes of reformation in my own 
family. Yours very respectfully and sincerely, 4 MOTHER. 

I do not deem any remarks on this letter necessary. The case 
is a clear one, and every disinterested reader will be for giving a 
verdict in favor of the plaintiff. I do, therefore, hereby decree, that 
you gemlemen iate sitters, must take yourselves off by ten or eleven 
at farthest ; and see that I am not solicited, by intelligence of future 
misdemeanors, to expose you more particularly to the reprobatuon 
of social circles. 


frankly 


My next note, and the only other one which I shall admit to-day, 
is equally appropriate. I give it cheerfully, having had occasion to 
observe the same thing many times myself 

NEW-YORK MANNERS. 

Sin—I have a charge to render against nearly all the men of 
note, the office-holders, &c. in the city. If you dare publish it, 
you will be entitled to the gratitude of the rest of your fellow-citi- 
zens, and most especially to that of strangers. It is that, in their 
out-of-door dealings with persons not actually in their own circle of 


breeding, as well as good feeling, invari bly practises those thousand 


litle nameless and grateful civilities, which diffuse an agreeable sa- 
tisfaction over all within their influence. Some of our local great 
men, it must be acknowledged, are lamentably deficient in that broad 
benevolence—that native, instinctive goodness of heart and clear- 
ness of intellect, which together, form refinement of manners. I 
confess I myself, notwithstanding the dignity of my office of Public 
Censor, have often been abashed and annoyed on being com- 
pelled to come in contact with some ward-court justice, some com- 
mittee-man of some ward—a clerk in a court, or others who have 
a smattering of authority, and bear themselves as audaciously as if 
they were much more important men than they are, or ever will be 

It is surprising how a little mind is intoxicated by the possession of 
power. No matter what a lowly and mean office it may be—otlen- 
sive to taste, and shocking in a moral light—yet they who hold it, 
too often presume upon it to do things which, without it, would 
never enter their heads. It is curious fora person who has been in 
the society of a really great and good man, to come afterwards in 
company with one of these understrappers, who have no importance 
or worth intrinsically—no mind—no heart—no talent—but only a 
thimble-full of authority, and that for a little while. The higher 
you go in the scale of true greatness, the more certainly you will 
meet simplicity—a scrupulous care not to insult or disoblige or 
wound—an affable good nature, too natural to be termed condescen- 
sion—and an unaffected politeness or refinement of manners. But 
az underling will often insult you, unless he knows you. I should 
sooner introduce myself to such a man as Walter Scott, than to a 
scribbler for a petty magazine. From the first I should never for an 
instant apprehend arrogance, or even neglect. That noble counte- 
nance, though surrounded with the light of ummortal fame, was never 
too great to smile on the lowly, or to encourage the unpresuming 

Even his time, too, occupied as it must have been to an almost in- 
credible extent, with conjoined labors sufficient to make up the lives 
of twenty other indefatigable men—even his time was held at the 
disposal of the needy, and the inquisitive. He could chat with 
or oblige a stranger, and the applicant to Sir Walter Scott, although 
unknown to him and obscure, ever met with the regard due from 
one human being to another. But our New-York great men, with 
but few exceptions, are always in a hurry—they cannot stop to be 
friendly, or even polite—their pockets are full of papers—their face 
of business—they neither ask you to be seated, nor reply to you 
when you waste upon them a civil parting salutation. I had occa- 
sion, but a few weeks since, to call on one of these gentry, to whom 
I was an entire stranger. On being ushered ito the drawing-room, 
after waiting fifteen minutes, a bluff, unamiable-looking, red-faced 
man came in, with his hat on, without a smile on his countenance, 
or a motion of his hand, or any token whatever of courtesy, and a 
desire to oblige. I explained my business standing, and after some 
remarks, on his part, bordering on rudeness, if not msolence, he 
understood what I meant to express, which, in reality, was a fa- 
vor to himself. He gave me a hurried “ good-by” the next moment, 
and as I closed the front-door I heard his voice, in a high key, 
scolding one of his servants 

Better manners, gentlemen, would be more creditable to the city 

You may be awkwardly situated, too, by thus showing off your airs 
The stranger who stands unostentatiously before you, may be a man 
of note—of talents—of virtue. He may be a narrow observer of 
mankind, and one, whose good opinion, if you knew him, you would 
cringe to obtain—he may be taking a moral picture of you in his 
own mind; and the complacency, which you mistake for apathy or 
conscious inferiority, may be the pleasure he enjoys in examining, 
as one would the uncouthness of a bear, or the capers of a monkey, 
your silly arrogance—your empty pomp—your absurd pride—your 
strut and your swagger. Mend your manners, gentlemen. seDLEY 

















MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS, 





THE EVENTS OF A NIGHT, 
OR THE BALL.ROOM BELLE AND HER ROYAL PARTNER. 
BY THEODOKE HOOK. 


Some years before this history begins and ends—for it is as brief 


| as the life of a butterfly—the old king of Bavaria having taken a 
| particular dislike to his palace of Starenberg, gave the veteran Gene- 


friends, many of them want the manners ofa gentleman. They are , 


abrupt, supercilious and anti-republican. Pray tell us what you think 
of it in your next, and make me yet more your friend. 4 Poor man. 


This letter is brief, but full of matter. A perfect gentleman is so 
every where, and to every body. He is never rude nor negligent to 


a man, because he does not know who he is; and from mere good 





ral Klinkenberg permission to inhabit a certain portion of the build- 
ing. To this quiet retreat the general and his two daughters, Amelia 
and Caroline, forthwith repaired, and there they resided until the 


period at which I have the honor of introducing them to the reader 


Nothing could be more agreeable to the ancient warnor, after his 
active services, than this domicile ; and, as for the young ladies, they 
were absolutely charmed with it, from its beauties and its proximity 
to Munich 


In this Bavarian Hampton court, time passed delightfully ; the 
mornings were spent much as mornings are whoa handsome accom- 
plished women, and agreeable well-educated men, associate much 
together ; and although Captain Steinfelt and Lieutenant Medfort 
had not yet ventured to hint at any “ udéerior objects,” the trendship 
which actually existed between the four happy ones, seemed to re- 
quire only a declaration on the part of the beaux to convert it into 
a sentiment somewhat more tender, and infinitely more delightful— 
and so things went on 

In the midst of this agreeable intercourse, varied by the visite ot 
the general's fnends from Munich, and his neighbors at Stare nberg, 
an event occurred which agitated the whole country, and changed 
the face of * affairs in general" —the king of Bavaria died ' 

On every side were grief and desolation—the shops of Munich 
were closed—the great bells tolled heavily—the flags hung half-stafl 
high—the sorrowing creatures of the monarch's bounty bowed their 
heads and wept—minute guns from the battenes boomed upon the 
ear, and muffled drums announced the ceremony with which, in all 
the solemn pomp of wo, the mortal remains of the good king were 
deposited in the stately tomb of his ancestors And then all was 
smiles and congratulations—* tipsy dance and revelry” —the shops 
in Munich were opened, the cannon fired salvoes from the batteries, 
the bells rang merrily, the flags were hoisted to the very trucks ; 
and the sorrowing creatures of the old king's bounty dried their tears 
and doffed their sables, and dressing their faces in smiles, hurried 
to the palace to beslime its new occupant with their venal adulation 

“What a king we “ied . whe never would 
have been a judge of kings if the late monarc!: had not made him 


have got now cried or 
what he was 

* What wisdom 

“What goodness 

* What taste '" exclaims a fourth 

* How affable '” a fifth 

* How unlike the old king '” a sixth 

And thus, not content with taking the good 
they sought to mgratiate themselves with thew new master by insti- 
tuting comparisons between him and their ol’ one; which, to say 
nothing of the taste of the system as likely to please his majesty, 
savored not a little of that which is sometimes found even m Mu 
nich—ingratitude 

The new king, in the bloom of youth, handsome, graceful, gay, and 
accomplished, mounted his milk-white charger, and attended by all 
his court, curvetted and ambled through the *treets—what conde- 
scension '—flags and banners were waved on the parapets, and flow- 
ers were scattered from the windows. The next day he perambulated 
the town, accompanied only by his brown umbre!la—what affability ! 
His majesty held levees; the palace was thrown open, and the re- 
ceptions were innumerable ; for his late father had been some time 
before his death infirm and il, and had therefore lived principally at 
Nymphenburg, his favorite residence, which he had splendidly deco- 
rated and tastefully improved. ‘To Nymphenburg the new king took 
a decided aversion; it was closed immediately on his accession, and 
Count Slaphausen, who had regulated all his father's affairs there, 


* gays a second 


* ecnes a third 


“the, 


pods prov ied,” 


| was dismissed. Stiffincroup was named priune-muuster, and Snyder- 


kins, who had never slept from under the palace roof for twenty 
years, was sent ambassador to the court of Ashantee 

All that the king did the people approved. He remodelled the 
Bavarian code of laws—he corrected abuses in the state—he changed 
the color of the pages’ pantaloons, from pea-green and silver to white 
and gold—he reversed all his father’s decrees—he altered the uni- 


form of the foot soldiers—lhe granted universal liberty of conscience, 


|and gave a ball once in every week ; and, strange to say, great as 


were the deeds of this illustrious monarch, no act of his royal life 


| 18 so nearly connected with the subject matter of this little story as 


the last named manifestation of his royal grace and bounty 

To one of those balls were invited General Klinkenberg and his 
two charming daughters, an event marked with consequences which 
none of the parties most deeply concerned in the slightest degree 
anticipated, but which, if we have but a little patience, we shall see 
eventually proved of the highest unportance 

General Klinkenberg was no courtier, and at sixty-five no dancer; 
but the invitation was a command, and even if he had hesitated as 
to its acceptance, the young ladies would have overruled all objec- 
tions, and overcome all obstacles. Amelia, the elder of the two, was 
celebrated in her circle for her dancing ; her eyes were as bnght as 
diamonds, and her hair, which curled profusely over a snowy fore- 
head, was as black as jet—her figure was symmetrical—her grace 
provertial. Caroline, the younger sister, was fair, and her soft blue 
eyes and gentle demeanor often won hearts which would hold out fear- 
lessly against the bolder attacks of her sprightly sparkling sister 

In the ball-room Amelia attracted all attention, and seemed to 
revel in the sunshine of the gaze she eacited. Caroline shunned, 
or seemed to shun, the looks which were sometimes nveted on her 
mild and gentle countenance—but people live not always in ball- 
rooms, nor establish their characters in crowded assemblies ; and 
Caroline, in her own home, mild, amiable, and affectionate as she 
was, drew around her the tenderer and deeper feelings of the heart 
Caroline had formed the first, the ruling attachment of her life— 
Melfort had won her! had gained her esteem, her regard, her love ; 
and these sentiments were founded upon a near and constant obser- 
vation of his mind and manners, character and disposition. She had 
no disguise in avowing the feeling he had inspired ; she spoke of 
him, felt for hun, thought of him as a brother ; it was only when he 
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was absent that she could at all appreciate the value she set upon 
his society ; and when the royal command to the ball arrived, it 
pained her to the very heart—that going without Aim was inevi- 
table. 

Steinfelt was not invited; but Amelia, although she would 
have been better pleased if he had been of the party, felt no regret 
like Caroline's which could for a momen counterbalance the | 
pleasure she anticipated at court—a sphere well suited in her ar- 
dent mind for a girl of her birth, appearance and accomplish- 
ments; and she rallied her move sensitive sister upon the regret 
she expressed, and the sorrow she tooevidently felt at Melfort’s 
absence. 

From the moment their going was decided upon, the activity of 
preparation evinced by Amelia, strongly contrasted as it was by 
the placid sufferance of Caroline, under the suggestions of the 
leading marchand des modes of Munich, gave strong evidence of 
her desire for conquest; all the colors of the rainbow were tried, 
and those in every light, in order to ascertain what “ best became 
her ;” friends were appealed to, neighbors called into council; 
and it was not until the day before the ball that the dress in which 
she was actually to appear was finally decided upon. 

What the police regulations of Munich were, upon those oc- 
easions, history has not recorded, or whether the instructions of 
the Bavarian green-cloth for the regulation of carriages merely 
directed that the company should be setdown with their horses’ 
heads opposite to their tails ; suffice it to say, that amidst a sort 
of civil warfare, eminently destructive tothe panels, and seriously | 
injurious to the poles, the General and the two Misses Klinken- | 
berg were safely deposited at the palace. 

At the foot of the golden and marble staircase, which forms 
one of the splendid features of this immense building, and which, 
upon this occasion, was lined by body guards, and plentifully 
sprinkled over with porters and pages, they were received and 
ushered up to the great hall, which, together with the hall of an- | 
tiquities, was most magnificently illuminated ; and after passing 
through a suite of apartments, each vieing with the preceding 
one in brilliancy of decoration and company, they reached the 
throne-room, in which the visitors were presented to his majesty 
previous to proceeding to the ball. 

His majesty’s reception of the veteran general was gracious in | 
the extreme; but when the royal eyes fell upon the animated 
countenance and sylph-like form of Amelia, the king seemed | 
thunder-stricken. His majesty wasgraciously pleased to express 
his admiration aloud, and on: i of her beauty in a very audible 
tone to the Baron Stiflincroup and the Countess of Muggenstein, 
who were near him. Of Caroline the king said nothing; he 
merely bestowed upon her one of those gently approving smiles 
which great personages with white teeth are frequently pleased 
to confer; but of Amelia he continued to rave—continued to point 
her out to each new guest with whom be was on familiar terms, 
until at last, his majesty having gone through the ceremony of , 
opening the ball with her serene highness the Princess Wil- 
helmina of Stumps Giggenstein, Amelia found herself approach- 
ed by one of his majesty’s chamberlains, who announced to her 


delighted ears that the sovereign had been graciously pleased to |, 


select her for his partner in the next quadrille. 

What the Bavarian etiquet upon so striking and singular an 
occasion actually might be, we do not pretend to understand, 
but it was by no means difficult to perceive, by the looks and ges- 
tures of the five hundred beauties of the court, that the royal | 
attention had created a sensation. Its immediate effect upon 
Caroline Klinkenberg was astounding ; for no sooner did Baron 
Stiffincroup, prime minister in the Bavarian cabinet, perceive | 
his majesty leading the elder Miss Klinkenberg to the highest 
place in the dance, than he bustled through the illustrious throng, 
and solicited the hand of the second Miss Klinkenberg as hig) 
partner in the same set. > 

As for Amelia, from the moment she felt the pressure of the 
white kid glove of the right hand of Bavaria upon the sympa- 
thetic leather on her own left, she saw nothing, understood 
nothing that she heard, was conscious of nothing in the world 
but that she was existing in a sort of ecstatic dream, and that 
she was still actually on her feet swinging about the palace in 
company with her sovereign, who, as has already been remark- | 
ed, in addition to his crown and dignity, possessed a person so 
fine, » face so handsome, and a figure so elegant, that the court 
resounded with murmurs of admiration—not quite unmixed with 
eavy—at the beautiful performance of their gracious king and 
his graceful partner. 

Baron Stiffincroup, who was tall, solemn, formal, and gray, 
was not particularly well adapted for waltzing, either by age or 
station, Rooms or activity; he went through the motions, and 
Caroline was as well pleased as the baron, when she tound her- 
self re-established at her gallant father’s side, whence the pre- 
mier had drawn her; but Amelia’s career was not yet ended; 
she was destined to be the belle of the evening 

In spite of etiquet, in spite of the various claims which should 
have engaged the royal attention, the king graciously condes- 
eonded to place her arm on his, and lead her, *‘ nothing loth,” to 
the room where refreshments were served; here he presented 
her—he himself—with ice; here offered her a wafer, while she 
stood the wonder of the gazing company, alone with him, and 
doing something very like flirting, in the centre of a circle, whose 
sacred verge no subject's foot dare cross. 

But even this was not all; in the plenitude of royal grace and | 
condescension, his majesty plucked a half blown rose from one 
of the vases which were ranged along the plateau, and, with a 
speech full of—more than gallantry—sentiment, presented it to | 
his fair partner, from whom it seemed he parted most reluctantly 
when he surrendered her to the care of her father. ? 

But as the flower blooms which the sun has ripened, even 
when that sun is set, Amelia, seated by the general's side, at- 
tracted crowds of gazers, even though the king had left her; and 
she remained enjoying her triumph, and holding affectionately 
in her hand the rose which had been conferred upon her by the 
monarch. 

Supper was announced, and trumpets rent the air: and as the 
folding doors of the banquet gallery were thrown open, music, 
the most melodious, burst upon the ear. Amelia lingered and | 
looked around—for what?—presumptuous girl'—she felt dis- | 
satisfied and disappointed, because the young: king did not lead | 


her to the table. She forgot that the grand duchess of Shuffle- 
hausen would naturally be taken out by his majesty ; and that, 
however much his kind heart and good taste might draw him to 
her side when etsquet permitted, there were certain things to be 


' done and performed in his kingly capacity, with which neither 


kindness nor feeling could be permitted to interfere. Certain it 
is, that from the moment she saw him seated on his chair of 
state, surrounded by the officers of his household, approached 
with awe, and served with humility, amounting—or rather des- 
cending—almost to prostration, she sighed, and felt as if she 
were wearied with all that was near her; the banquet was taste- 
less, the music discordant, the gaiety painful. 


Caroline, who had been led to supper by her last partner, en- | 


joyed every thing she saw and heard ; the one alloy to her grati- 
fication was the absence of Melfort: and although she looked 
forward to the morning when she should describe to him the 
events of the evening, as the reward of her present privation, 
she conquered all selfish feeling so far as to establish her charac- 


ter as a delightful companion in the mind of the young noble- , 


man who had danced with her, and to create in his bosom, as it 


should seem, an interest not much inferior to that which it ap- | 


peared her animated sister had excited in the heart of the king. 
Supper over, the company resumed dancing, but the king did 
not again present himself to the eyes of the fascinating Amelia. 
Baron Stiffincroup, however, went to General Klinkenberg, and 
taking him into a window, stated to him that he had it in com- 
mand from the king to tell him, that his majesty intended to con- 


fer upon him the order of St. Hubert; that he could not imagine ; 


how his services and merits had been so long overlooked by his 
late father; and that he expected to see him at the next morn- 
ing’s levee, in order that he might have the pleasure of investing 
him with the ribband. Klinkenberg felt hot, and cold, and bowed, 
and smiled, and was very much pleased ; for, singular as it may 
appear, the late king, for what reason nobody ever could dis- 
cover, although frequently solicited, never would give Klinken- 
berg the order of St. Hubert. Why he got it now, a 
the reader some idea of Bavarian politics, we leave him to 
guess. 

Seated in the carriage, on their return, what were the feelings 
of the three Klinkenbergs ? 
was at her feet, and that the favor bestowed upon her father was 


merely a proof of his majesty’s sincerity and devotion to Aer ; | 


but upon a subject so high she dared not trust herself to speak, 
so she declared herself ured, threw herself back in the coach, 
and closing her eyes, saw, as it were in a vision, the throne 
standing ready for her occupation ; and while she (almost ten- 
derly) pressed in her hand the withering flower, with which the 
sovereign had presented her, she felt the sceptre of Bavaria with- 
in her grasp. 

Caroline, who was no more tired than her sister,and who had no 
object in affecting to be so, talked over the whole party gaily and 
happily, and felt more at ease than at any previous period of the 
evening; and Klinkenberg himself, in high spirits at the result 
of his visit to court, chuckled at his attainment from the new 
king of a decoration which the old one never would bestow on him. 

When next morning came, and breakfast was over, and Gene- 
ral Klinkenberg on his road to Munich, as usual, came Captain 
Steinfelt and Lieutenant Melfort; the latter was received by Ca- 
roline as he always was—both her hands were extended to re- 
ceive his, and a smile, such as thrones cannot purchase or king- 
doms repay, greeted the young suitor, (if such he might be con- 
sidered) on his entrance to the boudoir. Amelia was gracious 
in her manner to Steinfelt, and stretched forth her right hand, 
still seated, while her left most unconsciously rested on a vase, 
in which hung droopingly the royal rose of Bavaria. 

Amelia saw that the faded flower had caught the captain's 
eyes; she longed for him to ask some questions about it, but she 
was spared a protracted anxiety by Caroline's calling the atten- 


tion of both the beaux to the “floral emblem” of her sister's | 


triumph. ; : 
“ Yes,” said Amelia, “the king gave it me last night; we had 
danced together, and while he was handing me some ice, I hap- 


pened to say [ was fond of roses, and he was good enough to , 
It therefore becomes quite an historical rose, | 


present It to me. 
and I shall preserve it.” 

“ Less productive of feuds, I hope,” said Steinfelt, “than the 
rival roses of England 

“ And,” said Melfort, “have you no royal rose to boast of, 
Caroline?” 

“Not I, indeed,” replied she; ‘ Amelia was the favored lady 
of the night.” 

“Oh, Caroline,” interrupted Amelia, ‘don’t say so! Lam sure 
he was very attentive to the Princess Wilhelmina, of Stumps 
Giggenstein.” 

“Who do you mean by 4¢, Miss Klinkenberg?” 
captain 

“Why, Captain Steinfelt,” said Amelia, half angry with him, 


said the 


and half ashamed of herself; ‘‘ I mean—I mean—the king!” 


“Oh!” said the captain, bowing; “ Tonly asked. You seem 
to have made considerable progress in your acquaintance with 
his majesty.” 

* Yes,” said the young lady; “and, besides this rose—which 


is faded, Leonfess:” at this point of her conversation she ca- | 


ressed it, and played with its leaves—* besides this, the king has 
given papa the order of—what is it, dear Caroline ?—St. Hubert.” 
“ Indeed!” said Steinfelt, whose thoughts suddenly flew from 


the order to the abbey of St. Hubert, in the Netherlands, which, | 


at the moment, he did not think at all an unsuitable receptacle 
either for the king or the general. ‘“‘ Why, you come from court 
loaded with honors!” 

* That Princess Wilhelmina, of Stumps Giggenstein, is very 
plain,” said Amelia. 

“She is to be our queen. T am told,” said the captain. Ame- 
lia said nothing, but her lip quivered and her cheek flushed 
Steinfelt saw what was passing in her mind. 

“Some people have destined the king for an English lady,” 


said Steinfelt; “ but the objection to the match, which is insu- | 


perable, is, that she is a subject.” 

Amelia colored again, and it was with something like a con- 
sciousness, founded, as it would seem, upon what the king had 
whispered the night before, that she said, ‘Is that objection in- 


Amelia was satisfied that the king | 


' superable? Our wow, be very English in his opinions and feel- 
|| ings, and in England kings marry subjects.” 

| “ Notnow,” said Steinfelt. ‘Come, Amelia, let us join Ca- 
|| roline and Melfort.” 

“Oh, Icannot walk oe said Amelia; “I am tired—tired 
beyond belief; besides, I should not like to leave home untul— 
unt! “i 

She would have said, until “I know the king will be engaged 
| at court at the levee; for she was full of the idea that he would 

visit Starenberg. Steinfelt took hischaco, and humminga tune, 
walked to the open door of the boudoir, then played with the jas- 
|| mines and honeysuckles that twined through the columns of the 
portico, then stepped down one step, then down another, and 
pall walked himself off; his pride was hurt, his heart was pain- 
ed. Tn one short evening Amelia seemed to have changed her 
| whole character, and, dazzled by the attentions of her sovereign, 
| appeared to have lost the recollection of all that had been passing 
during the previous half-year. Steinfelt made every allowance 
for the peculiarity of the circumstances, and the nature of the 
trial to which she had been exposed, but he could not discuss or 
argue the — with her ; he did not love her less than he did the 
| day before, but the day before he did not know that he loved her 
/so much; the approach of a rival, and such a rival as a king, 
gave a stimulus to his feelings, and they overcame him; his only 
safety was in aretreat; like a good tactitian, he adopted it. 

Amelia saw him depart without concern, without emotion; 
the first advantage she took of his absence was to cross the room 
and re-arrange those ringlets of hers, before the looking-glass : 
the king had praised her ringlets and her eyes: and when she 
heard footsteps in the antechamber, she hurried back to the sofa 
| with a flattering heart—perhaps ne was come—perhaps a cham- 
| berlain, an usher, a page—but no! 

When the “ benighted” general returned in the evening, Ame- 
| lia’s inquiries were numerous. The ceremony of investiture 
| occupied about three minutes. The court was crowded, and the 
king had only spoken a few words to Klinkenberg ; but those 
few words were important, and sounded like the music of sweet 
| bells in Amelia’s ear. 

“General,” said his majesty, ‘‘I am going very soon to look 
at Starenberg. I think I hold like it for a summer residence.” 

These words the general repeated merely as a common-place 
expression of the king’s intention. But Amelia read them dif- 
| ferently. He had never been to Starenberg—never thought he 
| should like it as a summer residence, until he had seen Aev7—and 
| he was coming very soon. It seemed as if her towering hopes 

were to be realized. Nor could she look at the glittering decora- 
| tion which sparkled on her father’s breast without believing her- 
| self to have been the cause of its appearance there. 
| Steinfelt was not present when the general returned—he had 

made some _ for being away from Starenberg for two days; 
| during which period Amelia continued in a state of feverish agi- 

tation, which none but ladies who have flown at quarries as high 

as hers can possibly appreciate; nor did the placid happiness of 
| Caroline and Melfort at all disturb her. The rose was quite 
| dead, but yet its withered stalk was her solace ; and hour after 
| hour passed in anxious expectation of the event, which, as she 
| reasonably enough believed, was destined to be her fate. 

One evening, the fourth after the ball, the general, Amelin, 
| Melfort, and Caroline, were sitting in the garden pavilion, when 
, a servant was seen hurrying along the walk which led to it, 

holding in his hand a letter. The very sight of a letter in the 
' existing state of Amelia’s mind, threw her into a terrible agita- 

tion; but when she heard her father exclaim, as he read the su- 
tommy aga from the palace” —it was with difficulty she could 
retain her seat or her senses. 
|| * How did this come?” said the general to his servant. 

“ By an orderly, general,” replied the servant. 

“Where are my spectacles?” said the general. 

«1 will read it, papa,” said Amelia, “ for you.” 

“Child,” said the knight of St. Hubert, “ read it!—it comes 
from the king’s secretary, and is marked ‘ Private and cenfiden- 
tial’—let me see—” 

Saying which, the general having placed “his spectacles on 
nose,’ read—first to himself, and secondly aloud—what follows 

“ Private.—Dear general, the king proposes, I believe, to visit 
Starenberg to-morrow about one o'clock. He wishes to avoid a!! 
ceremony, but as I thought, under the peculiar circumstances of 
his visit, you might wish to be there, I have written to let you 
know what I believe to be his majesty’s intention. It may be as 
well not to say to any body that I have apprised you of it. Ever 
yours, dear general, C. Pexanixe.” 

© To-morrow !” murmured Amelia, in a suppressed tone. 

“Now, what had we best do?” said Klinkenberg. “I sup- 
pose, young ladies, you will take care thata collation is prepared 
tor his majesty?” 
| T will take care of that, sir,” said Amelia. 

“Why,” said Melfort, “if the reports of royal visite are at all 
correct, collations form no inconsiderable portion of the perfor- 
mance. A court party in progress takes more feeding than a 

} steam-engine.” 

| ‘The king would make this place very gay if he came to live 
' here.” said the general. “It is very odd—I thought by his man- 
ner the other day that he meant tocome * 

“T think,” said Caroline, “gay as the king's residence may 
make it, we are much happier in truth without him: living in 
the confines of a court is like living on a tight rope; it requires 
a constant effort to keep one’s self balanced, while an attemptto 
jump is most likely to produce a fall.” 

* “Figurative as you are, Caroline,” said Melfort, depend up- 
on it you are right; however, I suspect the palace is not the cb- 
ject of the king's visit.” 

“What then, Melfort?” said the general 

“Itis said, sir,” said Melfort, ‘that Amelia has caught the 
king’s heart.” 

‘«Psha, psha!” said Klinkenberg; “ pray let me hear nothing 
of the sort. Ridiculous!”"—and so the conversation ended. 
Nobody could accurately describe the hurry and flurry and 
| bustling and scrambling, in which the evening was passed, nor 
the renewal of all the efforts in the morning, of the Klinkenberg 
family, to complete the preparations for the reception of the king. 
The Gunter of Munich, on the shortest notiee, had before noon 
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spread a banquet in the large saloon which opened into the gar- | 
den, and the old plate of the Klinkenbergs was paraded upon | 
temporary sideboards in the recesses. The choicest fruits, the 
finest wines, every thing that could gratify the royal palate, were | 
furnished forth; and by one pw it was announced that the 
king might come whenever he pleased. 

Early in the morning, however, Caroline and Melfort had a 
conversation the most interesting of their lives. The orderly 
who had brought the general’s letter from Count Penanink, the 
secretary, had also brought orders from the commander-in-chief, 
to Captain Steinfelt and Lieutenant Melfort, to join their regi- 
ment, with their troop now doing duty as the king’s guard at 


Starenberg: they were to march the following day. The nature | 


of this conversation the reader may guess. Melfort made the 
declaration which Caroline had long expected; and knowing her 
sentiments with regard to Melfort, there can be little doubt how 
she received it. Suffice it to say that Melfort was the happiest 
of men. 

Steinfelt, who was aware of Melfort’s intentions, although too 
much piqued and mortified by Amelia’s recent conduct to risk 
an interview with her on his return, addressed to her a letter, 
explanatory of his feelings, and requiring an answer to the 
offer of his attachment, to which a cold reply and refusal was 
returned. 

« Heartless, cruel girl!” said Steinfelt, as he dashed this note 
upon the table. She whom I idolized—she who has been all the 
world to me, and whose faith is as much plighted to me as if we 
had sworn to love eternally—she, whom it would have been my 

ride to have taken into the bosom of my family—she, to whom |) 
Poked as the comfort of my life, the ws | 

“ Turn out the guard!” cried the sentry at the gates. Away 
went Amelia’s letier crumpled into the sabretache ; on went the 
sword and chaco; down stairs ran the captain, and in two me 
nutes, mounted on his pawing charger, he was at the head of | 

| 








his men. 

A royal carriage drove into the quadrangle—it was not the 
king: Count Penanink, Rodantape, the surveyor of the works, 
and Skaffield, the king’s architect, were the inhabitants of the 
vehicle. The guard turned in: the architect and surveyor pro- 
ceeded up the great staircase, and Count Penanink went to |) 
Klinkenberg’s apartments. } 

“Do you think, count, that the king is likely to reside here?” | 
said Klinkenberg. 

“Upon my word,” said the count, “ Tcannot venture to sur- i 
mise at present: there ure great attractions here’—Amelia’s | 
heart beat—“ and circumstances may occur which would render | 
ita very agreeable residence. The distance from town is so 
convenient—not that 1 am at all aware what his majesty’s inten- | 
-_ are—it was quite sudden his majesty’s desire of visiting 
it— 4 

This was all honey and nectarto Miss Klinkenberg, who was 
just preparing to question the count, when the saloon door was | 
thrown violently open, and one of the king’s servants ran in un- } 
ceremoniously, and exclaimed, \} 

“ Count, count! the king is coming!” 

Away went Penanink, away went Klinkenberg, leaving Ame- 
lia in a state of dreadful agitation, and Caroline in a dreadful fit 
of laughing: to see the cold, cautious secretary, who had been 
measuring out his words with the most precise prininess, take a 
start as if the palace were on fire, and to see her venerable and 
venerated father regenerated into a racer, by the magical sound 
of the “king is coming,” were too much for her unsophisticated 
mind, and it was only after a severe lecture from her majesty 
elect, that she could summon gravity enough to look out of the 
windows to sce the arrival. 

At length the moment arrived: Amelia could hear her own 
heart beat; her father’s voice sounded in the ante-room; and 
forthwith the doors were thrown open, and there entered Count 
Penanink, Captain Spyhausen, and Major Sneakenberg, the 
equerries, Mr. Skaffield, the architect, Mr. Rodantape, the sur- 
veyor-general, and Lieutenant Melfort, of the king’s guard. 

Considering these inferiors to be but the leaders of the proces- 
sion, the head of the column, as her father would have phrased 
it, Amelia was all smiles and graciousness ; but when she heard 
her father give directions to throw open the room where stood 
the royal collation, and Count Penanink came up to her and of- 
fered her his arm to lead her to table, she felt overwhelmed with 
wonder and amazement. Her feelings were too powerful to per- 
mit her to be silent. 

““ Where is the king, sir?” said she to the count, as they pass- 
ed from one room to the other 

“ He is gone,” said the count; “ he never eats luncheons.” 

“Gone!” said Amelia—‘ luncheon !” | 

“Yes,” replied the count, “he is quite delighted with the pa- 
Jace, and means almost immediately to take up his residence 
here.” 

Amelia felt in a trance—a dream—a dreadful dream. 

“ Mr. Rodantape !” cried General Klinkenberg, “ will you sit 
next my eldest daughter ?” 

Poor Amelia! instead of the Bavarian monarch, to have the 
surveyor-general of the works placed at her left hand! 

At this period it became a question with Miss Amelia Klink- 
enberg whether she would faint or not; but still hoping that the 
king’s absence was owing to some etiquet of which she was 
not aware; she resolved to endure what was actually improgress, 
and devote herself to the count, from whom she hoped to extract 
some courtly intelligence. 

“You are acquainted with Captain Steinfelt?” said the count 

* Yes,” stammered Amelia, rather wavered by the question— 
“ Yes.” 

** The king has made him a happy man this morning,” said 
the count; he has given him one of the best appointments he 
could hold.” 

“Indeed!” said Amelia 

* And one which will afford him a most delightful opportuni- 
ty of traveling,” said the count, “for he will goon the special 
mission which is to be sent to bring home our new queen. ’ 

To this Amelia made no answer, for she could not utter any. 

“And though,” continued the count, “ in consequence of the 
king's choosing to live here after his marriage, your father will | 
lose the advantage of these apartments, still x ’ 


} 














| At this period the option of fainting or not was no longer left 


| to Miss Amelia Klinkenberg—she fell senseless from her chair 


and escaped the contamination of sitting next the surveyor-gene- 


| ral of the works, by being carried in a lifeless state to her bed- 
room. oeeeee 

In three weeks from that day the king of Bavaria was mar- 
ried; in six weeks from that day Caroline became the wife of 
Melfort; in three months from that day Steinfelt was united to 
the wealthy Dowager Duchess of Oldanfatt; and twenty years 
fromthatday Miss Amelia Klinkenberg was Miss Amelia Klink- 
enberg still, and without any prospect of changing her condi- 
tion for the better. 

Proud and poor, the disappointment of hopes whichnever had 
any foundation except in her own vanity, any which converted 
the gracious condescension of a monarch into the devotion of a 
lover, preyed upon her mind, and induced her prudentially tode- 


! clare her resolution of never marrying; a resoluuien which, as 


the story of her mistake about the king, and her misconduct to- 
wards Steinfelt got known, nobody ever persuaded her to rescind; 
and she passes her time now in preaching prudence to her lovely 
nieces, with a constant exhortation to them never to give up the 
certainty of happiness for the chance of splendor, but always to 
recollect the homely English proverb, that “ ON£ BIRD IN HAND Is 
WORTH TWO IN THE BUSH.’ —Blackicood 





The pretty lines which follow, from a late number of the New- 
England Magazine, are in Miss Gould's happiest vein 
THE LOST KITE 
“My kite ' my kite! I've lost my kite ' 
Oh! when I saw the steady flight 
With which she gained her lofty height, 
How could | know, that, letting go 
That naughty string would bring so low 
My pretty, buoyant, darling kite, 
To pass forever out of sight! 


“A purple cloud was sailing by, 
With silver borders, o'er the sky; 

I thought it seemed to come so nigh, 
I'd let my kite go up and light 

Upon its fringe so soft and bright, 
To see how noble, high, and proud 
She'd look while nding on a cloud! 


**As near her shining mark she drew, 

I clapped my hands—the line slipped through 
My silly fingers—and she flew 
Away! away! in airy play, 
Right over where the water lav 
She veered and fluttered, swung, and gave 
A plunge ! then vanished in the wave ! 


“IT never more shall want to look 

On that false cloud, or on the brook ; 
Nor e’er to fee] the breeze that took 
My dearest joy, thus to destroy 
The pastime of your happy bey 
My kite! my kite' how sad to think 
She soared so high, so soon to sink '” 


** Be this,” the mother said, and smiled, 
“A lesson to you, simple child ! 

And when by fancies vain and wild 

As that which cost the kite that's lost, 
Thy busy brain again is crossed, 

Of shining vapor then beware, 

Nor place thy joys on fickle air! 





“Thave a darling treasure, too, 

That sometimes would, by slipping through 
My guardian hands, the way pursue, 

From which more tight than thou thy kite, 

I hold my jewel, new and bright, 

Lest he should stray without a guide, 

To drown my hopes in sorrow’s tide '” 





THE DRAMA, 


LETTER FROM A MANAGER 
Amone the curiosities of the “ History of the Amencan Thea- 
tre,” is the following peculiar and evidently off-hand epistle of the 
worthy manager of the Park. It is in reply to some inquiries re- 
specting his early history. Who that is aequamted with the man 


can read it without a smile’ 


LETTER FROM MR. SIMPSON TO MR. DUNLAP 


Dear sir—I know not of any inte!llmence I can give you re specting 
the American stage which you are not already acquainted with. | came 
here from Dublin in October, eneatcen aundred and nine, with Mrs. Ma- 
son in company, likewise engaged. [ opened in Harry Dornton, &« 
&c., all of which you know. My early life has not been eventful, and 
therefore not to your purpose. I was born in seventeen hundred and 
eighty-four, educated for a mercantile life, but * had a soul above but- 
tons ;” so I ran away, and took to the stage: opened first at a little vil- 
lage called Towcester, in May, eighteen hundred and six, in the Baron 
in the “ Stranger,” and Fainwould in * Raising the Wind.” The thea 
tre was adecent barn: salary twenty shillings a week. My first inter- 
view with the manager was when he was mounted on a ladder, cleaning 
his lamp at the barn door. I stopped a very short time with him, and 


| went to Buckingham, where we had the pleasure of playing in a larger 


stable—I used to put my clothes in the manger while dressing. Now, 
having just started from home, and having a new blue coat and white 
breeches, I played all the walking-gentlemen. 1 captivate d the heart of 
a milliner in the town, who kept a very decent shop, and who offered to 
make me a partner for life, but it would not do. | then went to Dover, 
Margate, Brighten, and from thence to Dublin; from whence | arrived 
here, being engaged by Dr. Irving for Messrs. Price and Cooper. This 
is all that is material; I have had the usual difficulties of all country 
actors ; but, unlike most of my brethren, | never wronged a man of a 
shilling, though | walked forty miles in one lamentable day without a 
shilling in‘my pocket. I shal! never forget the smell of some pork and 
cabbage at a cottage door by the way-side : I've loved pork and greens 
ever since. Yours truly, ». Simpson 

I must not forget to tell you that my first penchant for the stage was 
encouraged by my revered friend Thomas Hilson, who introdueed me 
behind the scenes of a private theatre 


— —_____ 


THE NEW-YORK STAGE 
PARK THEATRE 


The Kembles have returned froma tour to the south, the weill-merited 
success of which has been uninterrupted but by a single incident, cha- 
racteristic of “ our country ;” and, as Americans, we make bold to add, 
disgraceful to it. The charming and gifted girl and her accomplish 
ed father, were welcomed most enthusiastically to the New-York boards, 
and continue their career more admired the more they are seen. Thev 
have now a valuable auxiliary in the person of Mr. Mason, a gentleman 
quietly building up for himself a very enviable reputation, and already 
firmly established im the favor of the public 

By the way, we happened in, not long since, to hear our old favorite 
opera, Cinderella, which was produced for the benefit of Mrs. Mangeon 
We staid it out as a matter of curiosity, and re mark Upon it new to our 
faithful readers who, we take it for granted, have gone with us through 
all its incipient glones, just as we should observe, with additional gate 
rest, the face, mind, and character of a person, long estranged from us 
by absence, but whom we had known familiarly, and loved much when 
we were bovs together, T 





¢ entertainment was honored by a tolerable 


house Although some of this may be ascribed to the clans of Mrs 
Mangeon herself, yet Madame Feron, as Cinderella. and the Princess 
in the first act of Masamello, and little Burke in Whi! vw Hall, and as 


Baron Pompolino, in the first opera, formed certainly no mean part of the 
attraction Madame Feron lab« 


she had tocontend against a bad col 


d under two disadvantages | firstly, 





d, and, secondly, she was compelled 
‘a 
to stem the eblr-tide of a public fecling which, at its flood, set so strong 





ly in favor of this most successfyl of our English operas Indeed, on 
the whole, Cinderella is nekety, and apparently fa ing to pieces. The 
bass part, so admirably played by Thorne, isspoiled by Richings's want 
of voice. His last note of the solo, (on the word “ subside.) inthe quin 
. a a | 
tette, * Midst doubts confusing,” afforded a display of vocal ability about 
which the less that is said the better His plavu was pretty good, 
‘ ' ' ‘ et 
bating a disposition to overact the pots, asif his audience were fools, 
and not able to take a hint without a kick. For « xample, in the last 


scene of the first act, where the Prince, forgetting his disyutse, addresses 


. 
the Baron, Richings gives his mayesty a inost unceremonious shove, to 





reconcile which with the re spect due trom valet t prince, passes even 
the miraculous luxuriance of an eastern maginaty Richings is an 
invaluable actor, and has many s iperior atlainmer . but bass singing 
does not h en to be among the number, and somebody else ought to be 
ferreted out for Dandim. As Pompolime, Burke (to whom now the 
usual prefixture “little” would searcely be appropriate, ) Was correct and 
admirable. / llowimy for the present quality of his voice, which is just 
wavering between boyishness and manhood, he sang the musie well, and 
his playing furnished additional evidence of his permanent value as an 
actor. He must look inte the dictionary, however, for the word “ porten 
tous,” which he mispronounced. A new and original cones ption of the 


part could not be expected, nor was it required. He presented, there 
fore, throughout, a curious miniature reflection of (we cannot now say 
our mrmitable uit inestimable) Placide. Mr. Fisher has « xpunged se ve 
ral excrescences Which found their wav into his text in his former perso- 
nations of Pedro, and went through his part smoothly and fairly, though 
not so wellas T Placide. In many other respects, too, the opera seems 
not what it once Was, and without the bass reminds one of the old story 
of Hamlet, * the part of Hamlet being omitted.” Indeed this once ad 
mired pet of the public, with its present careless cast and faded decora 
tions, resembles a wife, at anv mdefinite pernod after the honeymoon, 
when the Waning of ber charms has somewhat abated the first fer- 








vors of conjugal love, and she falls gradually mto the shade, coming 
down to dinner, sometimes, im dishalulle, and sitting oft n, not m the 
best humor in the world, with her har in papers. Mr. Jones, however, 
is, by himself, always an attraction; he has gamed confidence and 
self-possession, without having lost feeling, and it would be superfluous 
to say that his music was given delightfully Madame Feron we have 


seldom before heard, and although she commenced quite i auspiciously, 









she gained streneth and spirits as she proceeded, ind delivered many 
passages sweetly and brilliantly She errs, sometimes, in matters of 
taste, striving for effect, H 


and occasionally spoiling the aur with embel 
lishments 


Her opening arta, “once aki was ce hiceient in case It 


also wanted simplicity Itasy 





tentatious as a sigh, or 
a mournful thought. Cindere!la might as well ump up and cuta pigeon 
wing, in token of her anguish, as cut a flourish in the music. A want 
of understanding, too, between her and Jone S, Was peres pal le more than 
once, in the duets, and “ Let thine eves” was omitted 


itive and un 








In spite of 
these heterodoxes, Madame Feron frequently both surprised and 
delighted the audience * Swift as the flash” was pre mptly ence “dl, 
and well done, exce pling some new variations not in good taste The 
finale was al 1 
thons of the prece went on 
effect; the peacock disp 





«© encored, and given effectively 





e mechanical opera 
without the usual 





retty much as tisus 








ved his plumage without any particular ap 


plause. The faines, and the fountaim, the court, and the kitchen, went 
and came in ungrateful silence. We could not refrain from moralizgung 
a little on the transitory character of theatrical glory, and confessing 


that operas, as well as dogs, * have their day.” 


AMERICAN THEATRE 


A drama of more than common interest, called the * Tower of Nesle,” 





is produced at the American. There isn ten much to admire in 
the diction and general sentiment of m mas of the resent 
day , but, in this instance, many of the oljections usually brought 
evainst them, are removed. ‘There is some wil, no mad ravings, no ma- 
gw, nolhi supern vtural, no ghosts, witches, or go +; and, indeed, 
none of the clap-traps, in this proce-—but in plot, language, interest and 
common sense, it ms altogether s peror to most of it* class It is be 
silos, we cast, with the exception of one or two characters Miss 
Waring, as Queen Margaret, is very efficsent ; and evinces her usual 
tact in the personation of the character Mr. G. Jones has also a good 
part, which he does with ment. That respectable actor, Mr John 





. however, is “ very tolerable and not to be endured ,” he 
altogether too soft for such a hardened villain as he ows supposed tore 
present, and it re juires more than an ordinary stretch of the imagina- 


His brother rogue Mr 


Taylor, has an affectation in manner that becomes him much better 


tion, to consider him a very ternble fellow 


when he sings “Love thee, dearest,” than while he is cutting the throats 
ple This “ Tower of Nesle” draws good houses, and 
better, if proper attention be paid to the minor characters 


of honest peo 


will draw 


RICHMOND-HILI 


The inhalntants of the upper wards have a treasure in this neat and 
comfortable litthe concern, which, we apprehe nd, they do not estimate 
sufficiently Besides a very respectable corps of comedians, there uw 
the lessee and manager, our old favorite Barnes, with his quaint and 
agreeable peculiarities, to beguile them of a leisure hour, and keep them 
What would they more And yet the up- 
» a® to absent themselves, to the 


ina constant good humor 
town play-goers are so unresson 
“disgrace and downfall of thar house,” even when their company is 
most desirable. Call you this backing your friends, gentlemen ’ 

“ Westward Ho!” a new drama, has been produced at one of the 
Boston theatres 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE 


NUMBER THIRTY-THRER. 


Palaces—Palazzo Grimani—old statuary—male and female cherubs— 
the bath of Cleopatra—Titian’s palace—unfinished picture of the 
great master—his Magdalen and bust—his daughter mn the arms of a 
sat yr— beautiful female heads—the churches of Venice—burial places 
of the dozes-—tomb of Canova—departure for Verona, ete 
We have passed a day in visiting palaces. There are some eight 

or ten in Venice, whose galleries are still splendid. We landed first 

at the stairs of the Palazzo Grimam, and were received by an old 
family servant, who sat leaning on his knees, and gazing idly into 
the canal. ‘The court and staircase were ornamented with statuary, 
that had not been moved for centuries 
fresco painting by Georgione, in which there were two female cherubs, 
‘They were beautifully 


In the ante-room was a 
the first of that sex I ever saw represented 
contrasted with the rwo male cherubs, who completed the picture, 
and reminded me strongly of Greenough’s group in sculpture. After 
examining several rooms, tapestried and furnished in such a style 
fa Venetian noble, when Venice was in her 
The best picture in the first 


as befitted the palac 
glory, we passed on to the gallery 


room was a large one by Cigoli, the bath of Cleopatra. "The four at- || 


tendants of the fair Egyptian are about her, and one is bathing her 
feet from a rich vase. Her figure is rather a voluptuous one, and 
her head is turned, but without alarm, to Antony, who ts just putting 
aside the curtain and entering the room. It is a piece of fine color- 
ing, rather of the Titian school, and one of the few good pictures 
left by the English, who have bought up almost all the private gal- 
leries of Venice 

We stopped next at the stairs of the noble old Barherigo Palace, 
in which ‘Titian lived and died. We mounted the decaying statr- 


cases, imagining the choice spirits of the great painter's time, who 


had trodden them before us, and (as it was for ages the dwelling of 


one of the proudest races of Venice) the beauty and rank that had 
swept up and down those worn slabs of marble on nights of revel, 
in the days when Venice was a paradise of splendid pleasure. How 
thickly come romantic fancies in such a place as this. We passed 


through halls hung with neglected pictures to an inner room, occu- | 


pied only with those of Titian. Here he painted, and here is a pie- 
ture half finished, as he left it when he died. His famous Magdalen 
hangs on the wall, covered with dirt ; and so, indeed, is every thing 
in the palace, The neglect is melancholy. Ona marble table stood 
a plaster bust of Titian, moulded by himself in his old age. It is a 
most noble head, and it is difficult to look at it and believe he could 
have painted a picture which hangs just against it—hrs own daugh- 
ter wn the arms of a satyr 
the souvenirs ; but instead of the satyr’s head, she holds a casket in 
her hands, which, though it does not sufficiently account for the de- 
light of her countenance, is an unprovement upon the orginal. Here, 
too, are several slight sketches of female heads, by the same master 
Oh how beautiful they are! There is one, less than the size of life, 
which I would rather have than his Magdalen 





I have spent my last day in Venice in visiting churches. Their 
splendor makes the eve ache and the imagination weary. You would 
think the surplus wealth of half the empires of the world would 
scarce suffice to fill them as they are. I can give you no descrip- 
tions. The gorgeous tombs of the doges are interesting, and the 
plain black monument over Marino Faliero made me linger. Canova’s 


tomb is splendid ; and the simple slab under your feet in the church | 


of the Frari, where Titian lies with his brief epitaph, is affecting—- 


tut, though I shall remember all these, the simplest as well as the | 


grandest, a description would be wearisome to all who had not seen 
them. This evening at sunset I start in the post-boat for the main- 
land, on my way to the place of Juliet’s tomb—Verona. My friends, 
the painters, are so attracted with the galleries here that they remain 
to copy, and I go back alone. ‘Take a short letter from me this time, 
and expect to hear from me by the next earliest opportunity, and 
more at length. Adieu. 


FROM AN AMERICAN LADY ABROAD, 


TO A FRIEND IN THIS CITY 
KUMEER RIGHT 
inne Rome, December 7, 1532. 
Many miles of unvarying country lay between us and the 
“ cynesure of our hopes,” when I last wrote you; but occasional 
glimpses of the Mediterranean, the immense size of the cattle 
wandering over the waste ; a ruin, a broken column, the solitary 
herdsman with his scanty flock, gave it a charm for me. The very 


sameness of the campagna, connected with its extent and stillness— 


the absence of human habitation—the heavy wing of some weary 
bird, at intervals flapping around—produced in me a gloomy plea- 


There ts an engraving from it in one of 


sure, and accorded well with my idea of what an entrance into 


Rome, as it now is, should be. And, oh! what enthusiastic joy 


filled me, when, at our last post, the purveyor of horses shouted to | 


the postillion the direction of our route. ‘A Roma,” said he, and 
the words tingled in my ears the rest of the way. The dome of 
Saint Peter's gave itself to our view for two hours before our arri- 
val—haughty and alone, like the tiara of its chief on days of high 
solemnity. Gradually, the city spread out before us : we approach- 


ed : we were beneath its walls: we entered the gate. It must be , 
conceded, the ingress by the Porta Cavalliggeri is not of a kind to 
sustain one’s high-wrought feelings. A narrow, dark, miserable 
street, intrusive passport-demanders, beggars, and a hundred other 
annoyances, meet one at its portal. We crossed the Tiber, and 
stopped at the custom-house, and even became reconciled to our de- 
tention there; for it is upon the site of an ancient temple, some 
columns and walls of which still remain. Surrounded as we were 
by sights and sounds uncongenial with such a thing, a feeling of ve- 
neration stole over me while gazing at them. 

Don’t you think it probable that we Americans have a holier 
regard than other nations for antiquities!’ We have none of our 
We look down the vista of years, and expect that these 
will be the ancient times of our enduring republic. 
our vast extent of country, and all that speaks to us, in Its mighty 
space, of an earlier epoch, is the wigwam of the Indian with whom 


own. 
We traverse 


we claim no affinity, and whose outrageous wrongs rise up before us 
at the apparition ; or, the battered walls of some rude fort, where 
we resisted oppression with our * hearts’ best blood.” We feel that 
we shall hereafter have a history, as indestructible, perhaps, as that 
of Rome, telling of as myhty deeds, unblotted by such a catalogue 
of crimes ; but we have none now. We can cope with the world 
in strength, in resources, in all that has to do with the hour that is, 
but we date not our existence a century back. Our feelings are 
those of a husbandman anticipating in spring the wealth of his har- 
vest ; other nation's, those of an aristocrat, proudly pointing to his 
genealogical tree. There is a sentiment of strong attachment to 
what bears the impress of time, deeply implanted in the human breast, 
which daily manifests itself by an abhorrence of innovation, and a 
even the faith that binds one to the reli- 
They 
who have little to boast on the score of national age, bow to those 
who possess it ; and thus do I infer, that Americans must be enthu- 
siasts in Rome 


clinging to old customs : 
gion of his forefathers owes much of its fervid warmth to this 


But we were not obliged to meditate long at the Dogana. A scudo 
or two did wonders in facilitating the investigation of our trunks, 
and we were soon established in apartments beautifully furnished, 
painted in fresco; with windows down to the floor, looking out upon 
a garden wild with flowers, and Monte Pincio, the finest promenade 
inmodern Rome. My first waking thought, next morning, was—I 
have crossed the Tiber! Do you remember that sentence of Ma- 
**We do not pronounce the name of the Tiber 
like that of inglorious rivers ; ‘tis among the pleasures of Rome to 
say—Drive me along the Tiber. Let us cross the Tiber 
as if, in pronouncing these words, we evoke history and reanimate 
the dead.” , 


dame de Stael! 


It seems 


We commenced our pilgrimage with the Campidoglio ; the steps 
of which are guarded, below, by the lions in Egyptian basalt, and 
above, by Castor and Pollux. The present senate-house, on the 
site of the ancient capitol, was in front of us; the Museum and Con- | 
servatory on either side. In the centre of the square is the eques 
trian statue of Marcus Aurelius; and at one corner, the mile-stone, 
marked 1, that once designated the first mile of the Appian-way 
One hundred and eighty-nine stairs led ue to the top of the senate- 


|| house,whence we had a superb view of Rome. This is the best place | 


, spout of a fountain,) called the Bocca di Veritd, an ancient oracle 


} rotation 


to settle localities ; we were on the Capitoline hill; and, commenc- 
ing with the Aventine, that rans down to the Tiber, took them in 
Next to the Aventine is the Palatine, on which are the 
ruins of the Cawsars’ palace ; then, the Ceelian, (where stands S¢ 
John in Lateran, the mother-church of Rome,) and the Esquiline ; 
at the base of these last three is the Coliseum. The Viminal came 
next in succession, but it is now lost; and, lastly, the Quirinal. 
These are the seven hills of Rome, but there are four others called 
dubious. Pincio, Mario, Vaticano and Genicullo. 


Having defined 


| these to our satisfaction, surveyed eagerly the mass of palaces,church- 


| es, temples and ruins, (treasures yet to be unsealed to us,) our eyes 


| speaking to you as though you were at my elbow, and could see as 


rested, and lingered with our hearts, upon the most interesting spot 
of all ; it was that embracing the Via Sacra and the ancient Forum. 
The former commenced between the Coliseum and the Arch of Con- 
stantine, and ended at the Arch of Septimius Severus. But I am 


well as myself the position of all I wish to describe: as if, too, it 
was my intention to solve enigmas that have puzzled antiquaries | 
since the commencement of their research. But I tell you, can- 
didly I mean to take every thing for granted that I hear. I will be- 
heve that the ruins around the Forum are those of the Temple of 
Concord, built by Furius Camillus ; of Jupiter Tonans, gratefully 
erected to the Thunderer, by Augustus, for preservation from his 
fiery bolts ; of Jupiter Stator, vowed by Romulus to the Sustainer, 
who gave him victory over the Sabines ; that the three arches near 
the Coliseum are those of the Temple of Peace, claiming Vespasian 
for its founder ; that all the twopenny churches crowded thickly 
here, have displaced the Fanes of Romulus, Remus, Vesta, Antoni- 
nus, and a score of names whose very sound causes one to breathe 
quicker while he listens. I also believe—(though not so unshak- 
ingly, mind you)—in the identity of the spot where the Forum closed | 
over the lake, as Curtius devoted himself to his country and the | 
gods ; in the enormous face, (that looks for all the world hke the 


that bit off the hand of every one who took a false oath ; and in the 


| marble box of a chair that was sworn to me as the Rostrum! “Will. 
| you put your hand in the Bocca,” said I, “on the faith of it!” 


From the Forum Romanum, which was set apart for justice and 


dignity, we turned to the Forum Bovarium, which was a place of 
traffic. Here are the arches of Janus Quadrifrons, supposed to have 
formed part of an exchange ; and that of Sept. Severus. This last was 
erected by commercial men to the emperor and his family ; while 
that in the Roman Forum was a triumphal one. You can plainly 
perceive the erasure of Geta’s name from both 

A few steps farther brought us to a most beautiful limpid stream, 
which is arched over. The legend is, that Castor and Pollux water- 
ed their horses here after the battle of Lacus Regillus, and the on dit 
of the present day, that the emperor of Austria once drank from it 
It enters and purifies the Cloaca Maxima, constructed by Tarquinius 
Priscus. ‘This sewer still fulfills the purposes for which it was in- 
tended. Its arches now are not more than five or six feet high ; 
formerly they were thirty. It empties itself into the Tiber, near the 
ruins of the Ponte Rotto, which was the first stone bridge in Rome, 
and was carried away in the fifteenth century. Close by, are the 
temples of Vesta, in which the vestals guarded the holy fire, and of 
Fortuna Virie, erected by Servius Tullius, when, from beg born a 
slave, he mounted the Roman throne. But the efforts one is obliged 
to make in this same delightful Rome, whether of imagination or of 
memory, is enough to craze. A broken shaft is shown you, and you 
must build up the column and the fane. At one step you are with 
the emperors ; the next whirls you backward to the republic ; while, 
if you look around, modern Rome, under the form of a disgusting, 
ragged wretch, with a parcel of fabricated antiques, stares you in the 
face, and beseeches you for a few batocchi 

Is it not too bad? the Tarpeian rock is now a garden, with a pret- 
ty good soil upon it, and owned bya cross old woman. The sides 
of it, however, are rugged and precipitous enough—It is at the 
present day about sixty feet high ; accumulation of rubbish has taken 
from its rough “ proportions ;” hovels and stables are built against 
it; a change is working in its very conformation, for its substance 
is becoming earthy and easily crumbles in your hand. I plucked a 
flower from the spot where I chose to consider that poor Manlius 
was thrown down, and followed my party to the Mamertine prisons. 
How strangely in Rome do they blend, in more than one sense, 
sacred and profane history together! This dungeon, small and dark, 
was built in the reign of Ancus Martius. Saint Peter, they say, 
was held in “durance vile” with other prisoners, in the upper cham- 
(I forgot to say they were two, and the only entrance to either, 
in those days, was by a hole in the wall above each ;) in a scuffle, he 
knocked his head against its side, by which his profile was miracu- 
lously imprinted on the stone. This was triumphantly pointed out 
to us heretics. For the misdemeanor, however, he was thrust into 
the under prison, where are shown the pillar to which he was tied, 
and the fountain that sprung up to facilitate the baptism of the jailer 
and his brethren in captivity. You are solemnly assured that the 
fountain has never been higher nor lower, and no one has ever been 
able to pump it dry 

] was determined to follow Byron's injunctions, and see that won- 
derful ruin, the Coliseum, first by moonlight. I had no reason to 
regret my decision. The effect produced by the mellow light of the 


ber ; 


| clear full moon, on these time-worn and man-despoiled arches, was 


grand in the extreme. It was the time “in its magic circle to wake 
the dead.” We walked around it, and through it, and upon it, and 
suffered imagination to take her widest range : but do not shrink; I 
am not sufficiently vain nor foolish to attempt a description of this 
gigantic place, for has not its length, and breadth, and depth been 
most accurately set forth by every guide-book in Italy? And as for 
the thoughts that come to one, like bees to their hive at the close of 
a summer day, who that has ever read Childe Harolde, would think 
of giving his ideas a written shape? No, no! though I have spent 
much time there, though for myself I have peopled this solitude with 


|| a mighty and a moving mass, I fee! it will not, at my bidding, move 


towards you. Were you at my side, what deep and full com- 
munings would we share! It seems as if I never knew existence 
till now ; yet it is an existence out of my own, and draws its vitality 
from past ages. I have nothing to do with myself and the pursuits 
of those around me. I am become a convert to the pythagorean 
system, for I am sure in olden time I was a Roman. I wish that, at 
the present day, souls could transmigrate to other bodies for a while, 
their own peculiar habitation still retaining its entity. If so, you 
should have mine instead of this letter. 





FROM OUR LONDON CORRESPONDENT. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

“Time rolls his ceaseless course. The race of yore 

Who danced our infancy upon their knee, 
And told our marvelling boyhood legends store 

Of their strange ventures happ'd by land or sea, 
How they are blotted from the things that be! 

How few, all weak and wither'd of their force, 
Wait on the verge of dread eternity, 

Like stranded wrecks, the tide returning hoarse, 
To sweep them from our sight '” 


Tine does indeed “ roll his ceaseless course,” and Sir Walter Scott 
is at length ‘blotted from the things that be!” The great leveller, 
death, has achieved one of his mightiest triumphs. Yet even now, 
when turning over the fresh and glowing pages of him who is no more, 
it is difficult to bring the truth home to the mind that the “author of 
Waverley” is really mouldering away amid the withered leaves of win- 
ter in Dryburgh kirk-yard! and that the dullest brain in Europe is now 
more prolific than that which called Meg Merrilies and Marmion, Rob 
Roy and Roderick Dhu, and hundreds, thousands, of the finest crea- 
tions since Shakspeare, into life and action. Truly, never was the 
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equalization of the grave made more manifest. Long as this mournful l 
event had been anticipated, it still startled men to hear that all was 
over. They paused, and looked aghast, and then strode silently || 

away to marvel how such a thing could be; and since the death of | 
Byron, no single event has created such an overpowering—such an } 
enduring sensation amongst those who think and feel. Both these | 
great characters died as became them, calmly and bravely ; and the 
circumstances connected with their respective deaths, are not a little 
characteristic of the men. Byron perished as he had lived, lonely 
and deserted, on a foreign shore, in a fruitless attempt to right the 
wrongs of that land whose glories and sufferings he has embalmed 
in his undying numbers ; while the death of Scott was probably ac- | 
celerated by his unquenchable desire to gaze once more upon * the | 
scenes he loved and sung,” and to make his final resting-place in 
* his own, his native land!" This feeling seems to have amounted 
toa passion. The garden of the world displayed her charms for him, 
but he gazed with a dull and filmy eve on the luxuriant beauties of 
nature, and the magnificent triumphs of art, ennobled, too, by asso- 
ciation with all that was grand and mighty in a by-past age. How 
would all this have stirred his spirit at another period! But the time | 
was past. The hand of the destroyer was upon him ; the blood was 

fast curdling around his noble heart, and the soft and balmy odors | 
of a southern clime came all too late to infuse health and vigor into 

his decaying frame. He turned sickeningly away, yearning once again | 


“To feel the breeze down Ettricke break, 
Though it might chill his withered cheek :” 


and, on his return, the nearer he approached his country, the stronger 
his desire became, until, on his arrival in London, he would scarcely | 
brook the necessary—the indispensable delays which his situation 
required. His only thought and cry was to reach Scothind ; thus 
giving his dying testimony to the truth of that fine apostrophe writ- 
ten in his prime, showing the deep and rooted feelings of the man, 
as well as the inspiration of the poet 


*“O Caledonia! stern and wild' 
Meet nurse for a poetic child! 
Land of brown heath and shagey wood, 
Land of the mountain and the flood, 
Land of my sires! what mortal hand 
Can e'er untie the filial band, 
That knits me to thy rugged stranc 


i” 


Mankind owes Scott a debt of gratitude which it can never liqui- 
date. The untiring admiration of succeeding generations may cancel 
the interest, but he must ever remain creditor for the principal until 
the language in which he has written shall have become a forgot- 
ten tongue. I would fain pay a portion of my tribute of thankful- 
ness for the many, many hours of pure pleasure his works have 
afforded me, in a few scattered remarks, though it almost looks 
like presumption to do so. Criticism is out of the question 
Criticism, as far as Scott is concerned, 
to sleep, at least for a while. Eulogies 
otherwise.) may be tolerated ; but formal, frigid criticism, especially 
from those “‘ whose names are written on the roll of common men,”’ 
now that the manes of the great magician are scarcely cold, would 
be little better than sacrilege 

T will never forget the first time I read Marmion. I was just then 
emerging from Jack-the-Giant-killerism, and similar juvenile por- | 
tions of the belles-lettres—a mere lad, with an “ ogre-like appetite” 
for books of all descriptions, which I dispatched with most uncriti- 
cal precipitancy. Marmion came in my way one summer evening 
I read it half through, thought and dreamed of it the rest of the night, 
and finished it before leaving my bed the next morning. This was 
certainly devouring a six-canto poem with a most unsophisticated 
appetite, and without the slightest attempt at making an epicurean 
selection of tit-bits ; good and bad—faults and beauties, were then 
swallowed indiscriminately in the mere vulgar excitement caused by 
an interesting narrative, which some mature people have the hardi- 
hood to assert is, after all, the main excellence of Scott's poetical | 
compositions. I can only judge for myself. I have read Marmion 
many and many a time since then, (certainly not for the story,) and 
the flavor has not yet departed from its pages. ‘Though the opimion 
has of late years been rather unfashionable, I cannot help regarding | 
it as a noble, spirited, and perfectly original poem—a sort of irregu- 
lar border epic, abounding in beauties of the highest order. It is its 
misfortune rather than its fault, (like the rest of Scott’s productions, ) 
to have a story of such intense interest as to absorb, in an undue 
degree, the attention of the reader, diverting his mind from the 
more unobtrusive beauties of the work. He is so hurned away 
by the constant shifting of the scenes, and the rapid imtroduc- | 
tion of character, that he has but scant time to note the simple wild- 
flowers scattered in his path. The whole poem is a succession of 
bold, vivid sketches, rather than of elaborately finished pictures ; all 
thrown off with an air of careless freedom that somewhat tempts the 
reader to rein in his admiration of what is obviously effected with so 
little trouble. Yet it would be difficult to point out, even in the most 
deep-wrought efforts of our best poets, any thing superior or equal 
to the trial and condemnation of Constance de Beverley, the quarrel 
between Marmion and Douglas, the battle of Flodden, and the death 
of Marmion ; though, in fact, it is nonsensical to make such a chal- | 
lenge, inasmuch as no similar passages are to be found in any other 
author, ancient or modern. They are unique, and must be judged | 
by themselves alone. 

It is characteristic of genius to 


should now, methinks, go 





thapsodies, (absurd or 


strike out some distinctly new | 


path of its own, and for talent to follow after as it best may. There | 
was no model for Paradise Lost, or Childe Harold, or Christabel, or 





the Lyrical Ballads, or the Lady of the Lake, or the Waverley no- 
vels. All are sui generis; and the next great poem or work, now 
| engendering in the womb of time, when it bursts upon the world, 
wil! probably be found as widely different from all these as they are 
from each other. Neither have the spiritual emanations of those 
who indeed possessed the * faculty divine,” ever been successfully 


imitated. Some, indeed, tempted by the dashing, off-hand, animated | 
descriptions of Scott, and by the facilities for composition which his | 


style afforded, have adventured into the lists, and sung of tlts and 
tournaments and gatherings and forays and onslaughts—but it would 
not do. Like all imitators, they had caught the points, the peculiarities, 
the striking phrases, or particular modes of expression—in short, the 
mechanical tricks of the thing; but the superior and characteristic 
touches, which impart life and reality to the whole, were not to be 
learnt. ‘The soul was wanting; and the contests of their plumed 
knights and mailed warriors were like those of so many automatons 
worked by very palpable and ill-conditioned machinery. In fact, 
but for good Sir Walter, the present race of English and Scotch 
would have known but little of their doughty forefathers, or of the 
times when it was no derogation for a baron to pilfer bullocks, or 
gentlemen of unblemished imtegrity to go a sheep-stealing. He has 
illuminated history, and made that knowledge as * broad and gene- 
ral as the which was formerly “ cabin'd, enbb’d, con- 
fined” m the dusky closet of the antiquary. And what a charm has 
he spread over these larcenious periods! With what unscrupulous 


casing air, 


earnestness and self-approving consciences do his heroes appropri- 
ate their neighbors’ goods and chattels to their own individual uses 
and comforts ! There is no whining, or sentiment, or petty attempts 
at self-justification ; 
thought and spoke and acted ; 
other delicate freebooters from Conrad the 
Clifford, who, as has been wittily observed, 
* and we pardon their moral ob 


they are the men of the times, as they then 
and as different as may be from all 
Corsair down to Paul 
* have every virtue under 
heaven excepting common honesty ; 
liquities the more readily, seeing that they do not insult us by any 
pretensions to ultra-refinement at the time they are picking their 
neighbors’ pockets. But if they lack the high polish and glitter of 
sentiment which adorn the supertine rascals of the Bulwer school, 
they have all some redeeming qualities to recommend them, which 
the slight merit of not bemg totally at 
variance with their actions and character—glimpses of rude but honor- 
Witness, for example, 


“Sur 


possess, at the same time, 


able feeling which make us love the rogues 
the graphic sketch of that most accomplished appropriator, 
Walter of Deloraine, good at need,” and his lament over his fallen 
enemy. Here is the inventory of his accomplishments and misfortunes 


“ A stark mosstrooping Scot was he, 

As e'er couched border lance by knee 
Through Solway sands, through Tarras moss 
Blindfold he knew the paths to cross ; 

By wily turns, by desperate bounds, 

Had baffled Percy's best bloodhounds ; 

In Eske, or Liddel, fords were none, 

But he would nde them, one by one ; 
Alike to him was time or tide, 

December's snow, or July's pride ; 

Alike to him was tide, or time, 

Moonless midnight, or matin prime 

Steady of heart, and stout of hand, 

As e’er drove prey from Cumberland , 

Five tames outlawed had he been, 

By England’s king and Scotland's queen.” 


And here are the traits before alluded to 


Not much this new ally he loved, 
Yet when he saw what hap had proved, 
He greeted him right Leaseiie 
He would not waken old debate, 
For he was void of rancorous hate, 
Though rude and scant of courtesy 
In raids he spilt but seldom blood, 
Unless when men at arms withstood, 
Or, as was meet for deadly feud, 
He ne'er bore grudge for stalwart blow, 
Ta’en in fair fight from gallant foe ; 
And so ‘twas seen of him, e’en now, 
When on dead Musgrave he looked down ; 
Grief darkened on his rugged brow, 
Though half disguised with a frown, 
And thus, while sorrow bent his head, 
His foeman’s epitaph be made. 


‘Now Richard Musgrave liest thou here ' 
I ween, my deadly enemy; 

For if I slew thy brother dear, 

Thou slewest a sister's son to me; 

And when I lay in dungeon dark, 

Of Naworth castle, long months three, 

Til! ransomed for a thousand mark, 

Dark Musgrave, it was long of thee. 

And Musgrave, could our fight be tried, 

And thou wert now alive, as I, 
No mortal man should us divide, 
Till one, or both of us, did die. 

Yet rest thee, God! for well 1 know 
I ne'er shall find a nobler foe, 

In all the northern counties here. 

Whose word is snaffle, spur, and spear, 
Thou wert the best to follow gear. 

*T was pleasure, as we looked behind, 
‘To see how thou the chase couldst wind, 
Cheer the dark blood-hound on his way, 

And with the bugle rouse the fray! 

I'd give the lands of Deloraine, 

Dark Musgrave were alive again.’” 


How felicitously are we occasionally let into the springs of action | 
| of the men, and the manmers of the age, by a single phrase, Sir Wil- 
| liam never shed blood “ except, as was meet, for deadly feud.” These | 
few words present us at once with a clearer and more distinct pic- | 


ture of the matter-of-course ferocity of the times than could have 
been drawn in pages by an inferior hand 

Scott has become as deservedly celebrated for his battle-preces as 
Wouvermans. They possess all the freedom, force, and energy of 
that great master ; while the irregular structure of his metre, own- 
ing or submitting to no check but the ear, is singularly well adapted 
to portray the varied fortunes of a changeful fight. Some may have 
equalled him in depicting * battle’s magnificently stern array 
may have surpassed him in painting the wreck and desolation war 
leaves im its track, but for the fight itself—for placing vividly before 
you all the alternations between defeat and victory in a hard fought 
tield—for hurrying the reader breathlessly along with the current of 
events, so that he fancies hunself a spectator of, almost an actor im 


* some 


the scene, and feels a personal interest in the fate of the several com- 
batants—for seizing instinctively on the strongest and most pictu 
resque points of the combat—for placing fair in view the wheeling, 
advancing, and retreating of the several squadrons and bodies of 
troops—the dread closing and deadly strife of the mortal foes—the 
charge, the rally, the rout, the flight, and the pursuit—in all of these 
Verily his muse had no sinecure 
and he sang of Flodden 
It is cunous and mtere sting to observe the 


Scott has never been approached 


when his spirit was once fairly up in arms, 
Field, or Bannockburn 
marked difference between the master minds of Scott and Byron, 
when employed upon a sumilar subject—the advance of soldiers to 


the field of battle— 


‘Ere vet the bands met Marmion’'s eye, 
Fitz-Eustace shouted loud and high 
*Hark' hark! my lord, an English drum! 
And see, ascending squadrons come 
Between Tweed's nver and the hill, 
Foot, he and cannon —hap what hap, 
My basnet to a ‘prentice cap, 
d Surrey's o'er the Till' 
Yet more’ yet more '—how fair arrayed 


They file from out the hawthorn shade, 
' 


se, 








Aud sweep so gallant by 
With all their banners bravely spread, 
And all ther armor flashing high, 
Sait George might waken trom the dead, 
To see faur England's banners fly.’” 


What a fine contrast to this most animating description are the 
y beautiful lines of Byron 
like 


after the shrill and spirit-stirring clangor of the trumpet 


following surpassing Thev come full and 


round upon the ear the distant and solemn tones of the organ 


* And Ardennes waves above them her green leaves, 
Dewy with nature's tear-drops, as they pass, 
Grieving ~ it ate ht inanimate er rgrieves, 
Overthe unreturning brave—alas ' 
Ere evening to be trodden like the grass 
Which now beneath them, bat above shal! grow 
In its neat verdure, when this fiery mass 
Of living valor, rolling on the foe, 
And burning with high hope, shal! moulder cold and low 
But Scott's claims to admiration rest not, even in a principal de- 
gree, on fiery description or impetuous narrative. His sketches of 
scenery have a truth and vividness, and, above all, a healthy cheer 
fulness about them, that 1s especially delightful, and which ought tw 
annihilate (by contrast) at once and for ever, the morbid, bilious, and 
dyspeptic school of poetry, of which Byron is most falsely assumed 
to be the head and founder; as if the grand and melancholy solem- 
nity of his strains had any thing in common with the puling com- 
plaints and sickly fancies of those who obscure the sun and divest 
nature of her glory, because they happen to be troubled with debt or 
indigestion; or because their ladye-love may have judiciously re- 
sponded in the negative to their connubial overtures. Here is one 
of a hundred similar pictures— 


* The summer dawn's reflected hue 
To purple changed Loch Katrine blue ; 


} Mildly and soft the western breeze 

I Just kissed the lake, just stirred the trees ; 
1} And the pleased lake, like maiden coy, 

it Trembled, but dimpled not for joy ; 


The mountam shadows on her breast 
Were neither broken nor at rest; 

| In bright uncertainty they he 

i] Like future joys to Fancy's eye, 

| The water-lily to the light 

Her chalice reared of silver bright ; 


Begemmed with dew-drops, led her fawn , 

The gray mist left the mountain side, 

The torrent showed its glistening pride ; 

Invisible in flecked sky, 

‘The lark sent down her revelry ; 

The blackbird and the speckled thrush 

i Good-morrow gave from brake and bush ; 
In answer cooed the cushat dove, 


\{ The doe awoke, and to the lawn, 
' 


| Her notes of peace and rest and love.” 


|| ‘There are few things more agreeable than to peruse passages sim)- 
| lar to this in Scott, after reading some of Moore's rich and luxur 
ous descriptions of Persian scenery. Both are true poets—both de- 
lightful in their way—but the effect caused by their different manner o! 
handling nature, is something like walking from a highly perfumed 
| chamber into the pure air of heaven, impregnated with the fainter 
but more healthful odor of the thousand common wild-flowers that 
are for ever mingling their essences with its freshening currents 
In creative power, too—in the formation and delineation of cha- 
‘| racter, (judging him by his poems alone,) Scott is perfectly wonder- 
| ful ; and in this essential attribute of genius, double-distances all his 


1 | contemporaries. The excellence of his poetical compositions in this 


| particular, was acknowledged at the time of their appearance ; but 
| he has since rendered the world rather oblivious on thie point by his 
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splendid series of creations and resuscitations in the Waverley novels. {| ‘* You are right,” he replied ; 
times, that were I as great a fool as my neighbor, | would be happy ; 


The Waverley novels! What a host of pleasurable recollections 
throng upon the mind at the mere mention of their name! It would 
‘be folly here to attempt to enter upon their merits. ‘The analysis 
of a single romance would, of itself, suffice for the covering of many 
pages; but when the mind glances in rapid succession from Wa- 
verley to Guy Mannering—from Guy Mannering to the Antiquary— 
thence to Rob Roy, Old Mortality, Ivanhoe, Kenilworth, and 
the long succeeding trail of glories, it is perfectly astounded at 
the immensity of intellect therein displayed. Fielding, Smollett, 
Richardson, Laurence Sterne, Godwin, hide their diminished heads ; 
and as for the present race of English novelists—what the mid- 
dling or indifferent amongst them may fancy is not easily to be 
imagined, (for there is no limit to ignorant vanity,) but surely the best 
would feel sorrowful and ashamed to see their claims, for a mo- 
ment, irreverently placed in comparison with those of Walter Scott 
Long after their effusions have been literary curiosities, the Waver- 
ley novels will be regarded as the grand portrait galle:y into which 
the successive generations who tread upon our graves will look 
for the kings, queens, courtiers, knights, chieftains, and freebooters 
proper to the times of old! and when the exact sciences have per- 
fected a more systematic, methodical, and, it may be, more decent 
and respectable state of existence, they will remain almost the only 
records ef a bolder, stormier, and more picturesque state of society 
that has gradually faded away into the dim and misty past. It is not 
anticipating too high a destiny for them to say that they will bring 
the tear to the eye, and the smile to the cheek, and infuse the germs 
of knowledge and feeling into the minds of millions and millions yet 
unborn. How many sick-beds will they cheer! 
innocent pleasure and quiet enjoyment will be gleaned from their 
pages throughout the far-stretehing future! This is to have lived 
This ws fame, to which that of the mightiest conqueror that ever 
reigned and destroyed is but as a drop of water to the illimitable 
ocean; and this fame is Walter Scott's ! 


“ Harp of the north! farewell!” Cc. 





FRENCH LITERATURE, 


HISTORY OF AN OLD BRAMIN. 


Durine my travels I chanced to meet with a good old Bramin, 
whe was full of wit, very wise, and very learned. Being also very 
rich, he naturally enough had the reputation of being wiser than he 
really was; and being in need of nothing, he had no occasion to be 
dishonest. His happiness was well attended to by three handsome 
wives, whose whole study was to please him, and in whose society 
the short intervals of leisure which his philosophical studies allowed 
him, were pleasantly spent 

Not far Pom his house, which was large and elegant, and sur- 
rounded with charming gardens, there lived an old Indiana woman— 
poor, bigoted, and an idiot 

One morning the Bramin approached with a melancholy air. “I 
wish,” said he, “I had never been born.” IT demanded his reason 
for such a wish. “IT have now been studying,” he replied, * for 
forty years, and it is just forty years of lost time. I teach others, 
yet am myself acquainted with nothing, and the consciousness of 
this fills my mind with a humiliation and disgust that render life in- 
supportable. I am born; I exist in time, yet | do not know what 
time is. [am situated ona point between two eternities, yet [ can- 
not form the slightest idea of eternity. I am composed of matter, I 
think ; and yet I have never been able to teach myself what it is 
that constitutes thought. I do not know whether my understanding 
is merely a simple faculty, like that of walkimy ; or whether I think 
with my head just as [ grasp with my hands. And not only am I 
ignorant of the principle of thought—the very cause of my being is 
concealed from me—I know not wherefore I exist. Day after day 
am I questioned on these points ; some answer I mus? give, and yet 
I have nothing to say, I speak much, and am perplexed and ashamed 
of myself for having spoken at all 

* But it is still worse than this; when I am asked if Brama be 
the son of Vistnou, or if both be eternal beings, God is my witness, 
1 know nothing at all of the matter, and my answers sufficiently 
prove my ignorance. ‘ Reverend father,’ says one, ‘teach us the 
origin of evil.” Tam as much at a loss upon the subject as they 
who put the question. Sometimes I maintain that every thing i 
the world is for the best, but they who have been ruined in trade or 
mutilated in war, will not believe it—nor do I believe it myself 
Thus am I tormented by my curiosity, and humbled by my ignorance 
I read the books of the ancients, but they only increase my doubts 
T converse with my friends—some tell me that we must enjoy lite, 
and despise mankind ; others think that they have learned something, 
and lose themselves in the most extravagant ideas. Every thing 
tends to increase the melancholy feeling | experience ; and Tam 
sometumes ready to give way to despair, when I think, that after all 
my inquiries, | neither know whence I come nor whither | shall £0, 
what I am now or what I shall be hereafter.” 

The condition of the good man caused me a great deal of uneasi- 
neas; for nobody was more reasonable or of a sounder faith than 
he. I perceived that as his understanding beeame more enlighten- 
ed, the more his misery increased ; 

The same day | visited the old woman who dwelt at his gate, and 
asked her if she ever allowed herself to be miserable, because she 
did not know how her soul was made. She did not even understand 
my question. During all her life she had never considered for a 
moment any one of the many points that tormented the Bramin 
She believed most cordially in the metamorphoses of Vistnou; and, 
provided she could procure a little fresh water from the Ganges to 
wash her linen, she reckoned herself the most blessed of women 

Struck with the happiness of this poor creature, I returned to my 
philosopher. “ Are you not ashamed,” said I, “to be unhappy— 
you who are a wise and thinking man—while the old automaton at 
your gate,who never thinks at all, is the most contented of mortals?” 


and what stores of 


amine 


“T have said to myself an ‘hundred 


but it would be a happiness, my friend, which I do not envy.’ 
This answer made a stronger impression upon me than all the rest 


| I examined myself, and was satisfied that I would not choose to be , 


| happy at the expense of being a fool. 

I mentioned the affair to some philosophers of my acquaintance, 
and they were entirely of my opinion. “ ‘There is, however,” said I, 
“a sad contradiction in this mode of thinking, for what, after all, is 

| the grand object of life, but to be happy’ If we are so, what mat- 
ters it whether we are wise men or fools? 
dom that renders us unhappy, we should rather choose to be fools.’ 
Every one agreed with me; but I could not find any who was will- 
ing to accept of happiness at the expense of reason ;—and from the 


| 


| 
y 
| 
} 
| 
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| 


Indeed, if it is wis- ' 


whole, I concluded, that we are eager to be happy, but still more | 


eager to be wise 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


THE BOOK TABLE 


Mr. Cooper, THE NOVELIST.— We give place to the following, partly 
because it emanates from a most respectable source, and partly because 
| there is some coincidence of opinion between the writer and ourselves 
Mr. Cooper has done much for ema and his country ; but, in our hum- 
ble judgment, his fame will be as little promoted by unqualified eulogy 
as severe criticism. He has had the misfortune to be lauded to the 
very verge of his desert—we had almost said of his desire ; and his sur- 
viving such friendship is proof enough of extraordinary talent. He holds, 
undoubtedly, a conspicuous place in American literature ; we think 
he has fawly won the distinction; and, albeit his honors are not very 
| meekly worn, we are free to render much homage to his genius. But 
we do protest against the indiscriminate plastering usually bestowed on 
his writings. We likethe “ Spy,” the * Pioneers,” the ** Last of the Mo- 
hicans,” the ** Pilot,” and the * Red Rover ;” they are very good books, 
in their way. It is an honor to our country to have produced them ; 
and although had Scott never lived, these would, probably, never have 
been written; still, but for Seott, they would rank high among modern 
novels ; but they have their faults, and in no stinted measure. 

When, however, the poor ‘* Bravo” comes in for a share (a very full 
share) of this commendation, we must take the liberty of dissenting 
It may be interspersed with sketches that are spirited and true; the tra- 
veler may be charmed at their comeidence with his own observation or 
remembrance ; it may even contain (if the public please) the best des- 
cription extant of Venice : but is it therefore a great novel’? It is ob- 
vious to suppose thata man of Mr. Cooper’s descriptive power might 
faithfully and strikingly portray the prominent features of sucha city, 
and the result of his pastime would embellish any periodical in the land ; 
but a novel, at the present time, requires vastly more materiel than such 
commodities, and so long as his better productions are fresh in our me- 

' mories, we believe the Bravo will occupy the place bespoken for it by 
the few reviewers who have had the independence to be impartial 

We cannot asseat to the position assumed in the following letter—that 
Mr. Cooper has received injustice from the press, either in Europe or 
America. We have, in general, fully coincided with the strictures on 
his writings, and have often marveled at their moderation and infre- 
quency. Nor do we appreciate the “sense of injustice” which has 
compelled him to retaliate, and defy the critics and the press indiseri- 
minately 


tion its efficacy. —Eds. N. Y. Mir. 








To the Editors of the New. York Mirror. 
GenrLemeN—A “constant reader” congratulates you and himself, 
that your coadjutor is found, and that his interesting descriptions of 
foreign scenes, again adorn your pages. Always delighted with the effu- 


| sions of Mr. Willis, whether in prose or verse, [am no less pleased 


with the tribute of praise he pays toa congenial mind, when speaking of 
the truly poetic descriptions of Venice, by our illustrious countryman, 
James Fennimore Cooper. Mr. Willis, on the spot, could see and feel 
the beauties of the * Bravo,” more than even his own enlightened mind 
could feel them before visiting the once queen of the seas, and her 
“bridge of sighs.” 

Mr. Cooper, with that irritability which is supposed to belong to genius, 
has severely felt the slings and arrows aimed at him, by anti-republican 
writers and publishers in France and England ; and he has heard that 
the whistlings of their missiles have been echoed from his native country 
Under the sense of injustice, he has himself been unjust, and hurled de- 
fiance atthe press of all countries. But shall the press, “ the omnipotent 
press,” therefore war upon the patriot and the poet’? Shall the American 
forget the “ Spy,” and its irresistible incidents’ The ** Pioneers,” and 
its American characters, incidents, and scenery ? “ The Last of the Mo- 
hieans,” and its sublime delineations of the ** Man of the Forest ’” The 
* Pilot,” and its seas, storms, perils, wrecks, fights, and naval scenes, 
more true. more brilliant, and more sublime, than were ever produced by 
any poet, ancient or modern? Shall he forget the * Red Rover,” andthe 
“Water Witch,” and that admirable mass of truth and poetry, the 
* Bravo,” which Mr. Willis so truly estimates when himself on the spot 
which gave it birth? Forbid it patriotism! and forbid it justice ! 

It ought to be the wish of every American, that James Fennimore 
Cooper should be encouraged to pursue the career of a novelist, and to 
use the talents for observation, the poetic feeling, the high moral sense, 
and the just political notions he is blest with, for the benefit of his 


| country and mankind 


Such, gentlemen, is the ardent wish of his and your friend, and the 
admirer of the publications of both. Repeating my compliments, I re- 
main, A LOVER OF TRUTH CONVEYED BY FICTION 


The fifty-first and fifty-second volumes of Harpers’ Family Library 
contain the history of Ireland, by W. C. Taylor, with additions by Wil- 
ham Sampson. The work is embellished with two engravings— Dublin, 


| from Phenix Park ; and Cove harbor, Cork, looking towards Rostellan 


The fourth number of the North American Magazine, edited by S 
L. Fairfield, and published at Philadelphia by C. Sherman and Co. has 
been placed upon our table ; contents as follows :— Revenge of the re- 
jected : the two French crown-peces—a capital sketeh—the last song of 


) Clara; Pére la Chaise ; scene from an unpublished play ; character and 


condition of the American aborigines; L’Addio ; schools of musie ; lta- 
lian opera ; musical criticism; Francis the first; fine arts ; table-talk, 
etc, The scene from Howard Payne's play of the “Italian Painter,” 
founded on a story in one of the annuals, isa masterpiece. The follow- 
ing extract is beautiful 


* How feebly art contends with nature. 

He that can thaw the ice with pictured flame, 

Or banish darkness with a painted sun, 

Or fill the summer sky with painted gold, 

Or shower the spring's sweet lap with painted buds, 
He may portray the living witchery 

Of woman in her beauty—but none else.” 


we even doubt the taste of such defiance, and seriously ques- , 
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Trinity church-yard.—The mayor has disappointed the expecta- 
tions of every body, and sanctioned the appropriation of a part of 
this burying-ground to the uses of a public highway. So it has now 
become a law! We, nevertheless, to the exclusion of much other 
matter prepared for the present number, resign this department of 
the Mirror to a venerable correspondent, reserving some remarks 
of our own, on the same subject, until a future occasion. 


To the Editors of the New York Mirror 

GeENTLEMEN—TI am an aged man, on whom the busy scenes of 
this world are fast closing, and I look forward to the last long 
home in the quiet grave, as a resting-place, of which it was once 
said, though it can scarcely be said now, * that there the wicked 
cease from troubling and the weary are at rest.’ To me it can be 
of little consequence who is mayor of this city, or who aldermen, 
or whether the friends of General Jackson or Henry Clay adminis- 
ter the public affairs. The agitations of party no longer excite my 
feelings ; and though the welfare of my country will be dear to me 
to the latest moment of my life, I am willing to leave its future des- 
tinies to the efforts of a generation to which I feel I do not belong, 
and to the direction of an overruling Providence 

But I have been roused from the apathy of age, and recalled to 
an interest in the business of this world, by a perusal of some elo- 
quent and excellent remarks of yours in the last number of the 
New-York Mirror, on the subject of the contemplated invasion of 
the quiet precincts of the grave. The common council, it seems, 
have decreed that there shall be no longer any rest for the dead ; 
and intend soon to begin the pious and hallowed task of disinter- 
ring the remains of past generations. The “ resurrection-men” are 
to be set at work, and there is to be a great shaking among the dry 
bones. Three generations of my mother’s family repose in the very 
spot over which Pine-street is to be extended, through Trinity 
chureh-yard ; and the little territory I had marked out as my own 
resting-place, between the graves of my grandfather and mother, is 
destined, it would seem, to become a thoroughfare for the living, who 
cannot find room to pass from one river to the other without dis- 
placing the mouldering relics of past ages 

And what, gentlemen, is the mighty object to be attained by this 
unfeeling act of sacrilege’ Simply to save people the time and trouble 
of turning an angle in Broadway of some fifty yards ! For this the re- 
mains of the ancestors, and the posterity—the fathers and the children 
of hundreds, yea thousands of my fellow citizens are to be disinter- 
red, thrown into heaps like those of the beasts of the field, and con 
founded together in one mighty mass, so that none shall ever 
know again where lie the bones of those they venerate. If we 
wish to go to their graves, to honor their memory, or to refresh 
ourselves with the contemplation of their kindness and their vir- 
tues, where shall we find them! In some charnel-house, mixed up 
with, and undistinguishable from those of strangers. If, for the gra- 
tification of a pious feeling, we would desire to point out to our chil- 
dren the spot where repose the remains of their forefathers, we 
shall seek it in vain among the paving-stones. The links which 
unite the living with the dead, and one age and one generation with 
another, are to be forever severed, and henceforth no one is to know 
whether, like Methuselah, he was not born without father or motheg. 

But, says a writer in one of the daily papers of the city, appear- 
ing in behalf of the project, these feelings ought not to be indulged, 
they belong to “aristocracy,” they are anti-republican, they de- 
And with this wretched 
Anistocracy ! as 


serve neither respect nor commiseration 
cant he thinks to silence the voice of nature ! 
if mankind have not in all ages reverenced the memory, the re- 
mains, and the resting-places of their forefathers The common 
people of the rural parts of England, who have among them no 
corporations to violate the sanctity of church-yards, are accustomed 
to strew flowers over the graves of those they loved while living, 
and cherish them even in their ashes; the Musselmen, whom we 
stigmatize as infidels and barbarians, love to pass a portion of 
their hours of relaxation among the tombs of their ancestors; no 
nation or people I have ever read or heard of, exists, or ever has 
existed, that does not, or did not partake in the universal homage 
of respect for the departed, and the places of their burial; nay, the 
very Indians—the savages of our woods and wilds will go out of 
their way a hundred miles, to visit and do reverence to the ancient 
cemeteries of their tribe. 

And this, according to the apologist of the common council, is ans 
tocracy! The universal feelmg of our nature ; the sentiment that 
pervades high and low, rich and poor, savage and civilized—every 
human being above the level of the brute creation—nay, even the 
brutes themselves, is nothing more than aristocratic pride ! 

Gentlemen, I am myself called upon as an old soldier who bore 
arms in '76, and assisted with my humble efforts to achieve the tri- 
umph of democratic principles, to repel these implied slanders upon 
their nature and their character. Democracy is not that brutish prin- 
ciple which its pretended advocates would wish to make us believe. It 
consists neither.in a disregard to the decencies of life, nor in viola- 
tions of the remains of the dead or the feelings of the living. Liberty 
and equal rights, so far from debasing, elevate the lowest of the 
human race in the scale of being, and foster in their bosoms, not 
queil and destroy, the best principles of humanity. To read these 
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base ‘calumnies on my fellow-citizens, the respectable and moral plated by the charter, the laws or the constitution. Men are turned 
tradesmen and mechanics, one would suppose they had none of those | out of their own houses without their consent, and the damage or 


sentiments ; that they were inconsistent with freedom, and degrading 
to freemen. Those who appeal to them on occasions like the pre- 
sent, insult them by presuming that they are actually brutalized by 


the possession of liberty ; they strip them of every attribute of man- | 


hood, to deck the aristocracy. If we believe them, the aristocracy 
alone have a proper regard for the rights and feelings of the living, 
or the peace of the dead. The rest of my fellow-citizens have not one 


particle of humanity—not one impulse beyond the brutes—or beyond | 


those who have become brutes, by ignorance, dissipation, and immo- 
rality. The two classes of mankind, the rich and the poor, have, ac- 
cording to these expounders of human nature, not one solitary inte- 
rest or principle in common. They belong to a different race of beings, 
and were created solely for the purpose not of administering to the 
happiness of each other, but to commit mutual outrages, and indulge 
in mutual insults and ill offices. Such are the views of these vulgar 
and mischievous writers who, having no ground of argument, reason, 
or justice, on their side, appeal to the worst passions, and seek to gain 
their objects, by sowing the seeds of lasting dissension among the 
different classes of the community. The poor are taught to look upon 
the rich as their natural oppressors, and the rich, on the poor as their 
natural enemies. Thus, instead of fulfilling the intentions of Provi- 
dence, which ordained them as mutual struments for the comfort of 
each other, they degenerate into opposite elements of society, and by 
their eternal conflicts, first distract, and then destroy the commu- 
nity of which they are members When shall they both be taught 
the important lesson that they are friends and brothers? 

I, gentlemen, am a poor man, in the sense of the times. I nei- 
ther ride in my coach, nor do I give parties, nor have I a box at the 
opera. I belong not to what, in the cant of the day, is called aristoc- 
racy, and were I to appear at a fashionable party, I should be stared 
at like a strange fowl in a poultry-yard. I call myself one of the 
people—a free citizen of New-York, and [ neither claim nor wish any 
other distinction. None of my forefathers ever acquired or coveted 
any other honor but that of being honest men and good citizens, and 
none ever performed any action, or held any situation, that might 
suffice to give consequence to a worthless descendant. 
cherish the memory of my ancestors. 
inherit their blood, and, as [ humbly hope, their simple straight-for- 


ward integrity, and I would raise my voice and my arm, quivering || 


as both are with age, just as soon to defend their bones as I 
would to protect my own rights, or those of my children and grand- 
children. I loved them while they lived, and when I die, my most 
dear and cherished wish is, to sleep with them side by side, and 
rise and be judged by the same great Judge, and share their judg- 
ment, be it what it may. Yet these, forsooth, are aristocratic notions ; 
they belong exclusively to a privileged class ; they are not common 
to all the human race who had fathers and mothers; they are not 
equally natural to the worthy tradesman and the industrious poor, 
who, if you believe the advocate of the common council, care not if 
the bodies of their forefathers are cast forth to fester in the sun, or 
be eaten by dogs! Away with such a libel on my fellow-citizens of 
the poorer classes. In their behalf I say it is a slander—a still 
harsher name would be more worthy of its folly and its falsehood. 

I have dwelt the longer on this impudent distinction, attempted 
to be established between the nature of man in different situations of 
life, because it is made the basis of every appeal to the passions of 
the people. It is under this dangerous and malignant notion that 


Yet do I} 
If I inherit nothing else, I | 


whatever is injurious, painful, or obnoxious to the rich must, of ne- 


cessity, be advantageous to the poor, that all those inroads upon the 
nghts of property, which are now of such daily occurrence, and 
which exceed all that were ever practised under the most rigid eas- 
tern despotism, have been achieved. It is by appealing to this pre- 
judice, and fomenting the baleful passions of envy and jealousy, that 
the corporation of this city has, from time to time, and of !ate at all 
times, succeeded in expelling the living from their homes ; and that 
they now proceed to expel the dead from their graves. It is by these 
vulgar, yet artful insinuations, that they securely practise that sys- 
tem of public improvement, which enriches a few speculators at the 
expense of many sufferers ; and establish that interpretation of the 
rights of property which has, in the course of a few years past, 
forced from my slender means seven hundred and fifty dollars, as a 


penalty for interring my own flesh and blood in the vault paid for by | 


my kindred, and in which many of them have mouldered, or are now 
mouldering into dust. But my dear grand-children are not yet safe, 
though the price of their repose has been twice paid. I learn that a 
project is on foot for improving a certain street, which will make it 
necessary to expel the peaceful tenants of more than one family 
vault, and mine among the number 

Gentlemen, I have lived long enough to know, that a proper and 
decent respect for the public authorities, is essential to the peace 
and well-being of society. But with this lesson I have learned ano- 


ther equally important, namely, that a quiet and spiritless acquies- | 


cence in their abuses, 1s far more dangerous than even premature 
resistance. It is from this conviction I speak plainly and intelligi- 
bly on this painful subject, and here directly charge the corpora- 
tion of the city of New York, with practising a species of despot- 


gain they sustain assessed by people appointed by the corporation ! 
He is not to judge for himself, not he! his convenience, his feel- 
ings, his attachments to the dwelling-place of his fathers, are not to 
be brought into estimation, nor is it left to him to say how much he 
will sell it for, or how much it is worth to him 

I know that at long intervals some great occasion may amse, 
when such liberties will be justifiable, and when the mghts of an 
individual must be sacrificed to the public convenience. But at the 
same time I affirm, that this practice has been, and is every day 
carried to an extent which amounts to an intolerable grievance 
People are driven from their homes; or their homes are rendered 
disagreeable and inconvenient; speculators, some of whom have 
been members of the common council, are continually on the look 
out, to purchase property on rmproradle streets ; combinations are 
said to be formed in that body for mutual gain ; and the whole city is 
taxed for the benefit of a few adventurers. The annual expenditures 
for these and other objeets amount to more than the whole revenue of 


' the kingdom of Denmark, and they are increasing continually. Loans 


'an instrument very similar to our Spanish guitar 


ism towards both the living and the dead, which no other commu- 


nity, in any age or country, ever has submitted, or ever would sub- | 


mit to. Under pretence of public improvement, which means no- 
thing but private emolument, they pay no more regard to the nghts 
of property, than if no such thing as its protection was ever contem- 


i) 


and taxes are multiplied, and every year the corporation plays the 
stale farce of applying to the legislature for permission to increase 
them. Having, it would seem, no more living men to persecute 
for the sake of speculators, they now contemplate attacking the 
tombs. If this system of outrage be not speedily checked, it needs no 
zhost to tell us, that there will be no rest for the good people of this 
city either above or under ground 

I hope, gentlemen, you will pardon this last flash of the expiring 
taper. It will soon be extinguished, and I shall be gathered to my 
forefathers. Where that will be, heaven only knows; for could I 
find a spot which I could flatter myself was out of the reach of public 
improvement, and in which I might hope to rest in quiet, T would 
wish to be buried there. But my old hand trembles, so that I am 
warned to come to an end 
the common council may inflict upon me, either living or dead, that 
It is one which came to me 


It is not from any apprehension of what 


I do not sign my name to this letter 
without blemish, and which, I trust, I have not disgraced. But I wish 
to die in peace, though I may not rest in peace afterwards, and will 
therefore subscribe myself what I really am, gentlemen, your friend 
and servant, AN OLD MAN OF FOUR SCORE 





Misprints. —We gladly comply with the request of our intelligent 
correspondent, and can scarcely do so without an apology for having 
inadvertently been the means of putting to so much unnecessary trou- 
ble, a gentleman who has claims to the respectful kindness and the 
hearty esteem of all our countrymen. This trifle may, however, furnish 
us an appropriate opportunity for making our readers acquainted with 
the name of the writer— Senor Miguel Cabrera de Nerares—an ex- 
governor of provinces in old Spain, expatniated by an undisguised love 
of freedom, “in the cause of which,” says the New-York American, 
“he has hazarded life, liberty and property.” He recently arrived 
here from Paris, bearing most friendly and enthusiastic letters from 
Lafayette. During the cholera, having reached our shores in the 
midst of the panic caused by that epidemic, he immediately trans- 
mitted to the board of health the latest instructions relied on for its 
treatment in France. That body, in reply, promptly returned 
their grateful thanks through the mayor, assuring him that his papers, 
containing directions in relation to the prevention and cure of the 
cholera, were “ extremely useful.’ The lettercloses with the para- 
graph—* Your past life having been honorably devoted to the poli- 
tical freedom and happiness of your own native land, it is pleasing to 
observe the same philanthropic feelings of regard to the happiness of 
others, actuating your conduct in this, your adopted country.” 

We refer to these facts in order to strengthen the claims of Senor 
Cabrera, who intends to render his education the means of his sup- 
port, by teaching his native language, “ the pure Castilian ;” the 
Latin, and also the guitar. It will be the natural wish of every 
American to receive this gallant stranger with an efficient weleome 
The annexed letter explains itself 

To the Edicors of the New York Serres 


Srrs—An advertisement appeared early this month, im one of the 
papers of this city, headed thus—* The Spanish language taught 
through the medium of the French, Latin and Guitar.” 

On seeing this, a paper in Philadelphia, (the Pennsylvanian,) asks 
how a language can be taught by means of a musical instrument? 
You have copied this question in your number of the nineteenth ul- 


timo, (which I did not read until yesterday,) but abstained from giv- | 


ing an answer. I will not pretend ability to do what you could not 
Nobody could be less likely than I to undertake a solution of the 
enigma, for having had a long experience in teaching languages, I 
know how difficult it would be, * by means of a guitar,” to impress 
the mind of a learner with the words of a foreign language, and the 
order in which thev should be placed. The ancients alone have 
been able to move rocks, and build cities, by the sound of the lyre ; 
Miracles are, 
however, not of our age : I therefore cannot resolve your problem, 
but IT can explain the advertisement which occasioned it 

When I placed my manuseript in the office of the printer, it was 
written and punctuated as follows 
“The spanish LanGuacr (aught through the medrum of the French.” 

—LATIN AND GUITAR — 

No doubt to save room, these two lines, though marked for differ- 

ent type, were continued in one, with the penod, which ended the 


first, suppressed ; thus confounding two totally distinct objects. The 
whole difficulty arises from a point, which was in my manuscript ; but, 
through negligence, omitted in printing 

This misunderstanding brings to mind the case of that misanthro- 
pic poet, who, wishing not to be disturbed in his solitude by visitors, 
or even friends, had the following verse inscribed over the door of 
his house : 

Porta patens esto, mulli claudatur amico 

In spite of this advertisement, or rather in consequence of it, 
his house was run down by visitors, and his person continually sur- 
rounded by a crowd of friends; until learning the error in punctua 
tion, he transposed the comma, placing it after mull:, when the verse 
read thus 

Porta patens esto nulli, claudatur amaco 

A comma misplaced made the poet's meaning exactly the reverse of 
what he intended, and a point suppressed very mal-apropos, has 
made me express an absurdity which I could never have imagined 

It is, therefore, of some consequence, that this point should be 
restored to me; it being the only point of difficulty, as well as a 
This done, | ask your kindness to 
insert this note in your next number; hoping that the * Pennsylra- 
man” may consider it a sufficient reply to his query With much 
MIGURL CABRERA DE NEVARES 
NY 


pomt of honor to a professor 


respect, your obedient servant, 


15 Greenwich Prot. of the Spanish eratere, os the Dower 


» language an 





Exprésses —The present interesting position of the south, has 
awakened some of the daily papers, and with a commendable inten 
tion, to let the world know the fact, they have each one placed at the 
head of their southern intelligence, a figure cut in wood, representing 
speed—and all that. ‘There is on these occasions, as might have been 
expected, quite a display of legs by the horses ; and moreover, some 
sprinkling of wit from the editors, who are, as all the world knows, 
provertial for their propensity to say good things whenever they can 
geta chance, which is not often. These editorial pleasantries, indeed, 
are sometimes amusing, and besides the periodical overflows on 
newyear, christmas, fourth of July, &c., their other little accidental 
emissions are always put forth with great self-satisfaction, and are 
received on the part of the reader (as they ought to be) with grate 
tude and respect ; and some of them laugh and slap their hands on 
their knees, manifestly delighted to hear the eternal monotony of 
politics broken in upon by fancy, though ever so feeble, or wit, 
though ever so dull. We remember some years since, a “ meeting 
of young men” was called (the wi 
our memory) and a rash old gentleman with gray hairs looked in, 
in the course of the evening, to see what was going on. We thought 
They bandied the joke 

In every column lurk- 
ed some sly hint about these “ young chaps of sixty,” and these “ wild 
fellows of ninety.” 
among our brethren of the quill 


iy and wherefore have slipped from 


the editors would never stop quizzing 
about among themselves, like a shuttlecock 


Indeed these accidents form quite a festival 
There has, of course, been some 
cutting and thrusting touching their ‘¢ xpresses,” or rather touching 
the wood-cuts, by which each new dispatch solicits the attention of 
the reader. There is, however, an adage about “glass houses,” 
which our witty friends of the Standard appear to have forgotten 
They came out lately with a neat horse and mder, quite well en- 
graved by J. A. Adams, (one of the best wood engravers, by the 
wav, tobe found.) The cut is mtroduced to the reader by eeve- 
ral humorous observations, rather hard upon the rival horses. In 
the picture belonging to the Advocate, one horse is represented as 
beimg some distance behind the other, and the editor of the Stand- 
ard suggests, that the beaten steed must be intended to represent 
the express of the Advocate ttwelf. ‘The Standard, however, has 
been scarcely more lucky im its design, as it discovers a plate, re- 
By a curious 
misprint, another editor declares, that he has at length succeeded 


presenting a man leaving the * news” far behind him 


in being able to furnish news by express, after great expense and 
trouble, inorder to procure the necessary delays. (i. ¢. relays.) Tocap 
the climax a third, and one of the most respectable prints of the city, 
announces that they have commenced arrangements to receive, by ex- 
press from Washington, the proceedings of congress, twenty-four 
hours in advance of the mail; and that “ defore any great question is 
| decided,” they * shall be at least among the first to announce x.” 


Philadelphia Commercial Herald. —Of all our exchange papers 
we unfold this journal with peculiar pleasure. Its columns are en- 
livened by frequent and pungent contributions from some of the 
ablest wits and best writers of our fair sister city. Its editorial mat- 
|, ter is always abundant, and, what 1s more mnportant, stands rather 
out from “the milhen” for eloquence, good sense, and humor We 
are truly tempted to avail ourselves of some of its lighter sketches, 


and are often prevented only by want of room 


Mercantile Advertiser —Mr. James Lawson has recently retured 
from the supervision of this journal. ‘This gentleman has many friends, 
and warm ones. Besides his literary attainments, with which the pub- 
lic have been long familiar, he is highly valued as an indefatigable 
and experienced superintendant of the commercial department of a 
journal. We trust his secession from the Advertiser is a preliminary 
step to some yet more advantageous station, to which his talents fur- 


nish hin with undoubted claims 


Military and erme ball.—'The ball to be given at the Park theatre, 
on the evening of the twenty-second instant, promises to be a bril- 
hant and fashionable atlair ‘The proceeds, after paying the ex- 
penses, are to be appropriated to the fund for erecting a monument 
'} to Washington. ‘Tickets mmy be had of any of the committee, 
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KATHLEEN O’MOORE. 


A FAVORITE S5ONG—AS SUNG BY MISS L. GILLINGHAM—WITH AN ACCOMPANIMENT FOR THE PIANO FORTE. 


ANDANTINO CON ESPREASIVO. 





2—Her hair glossy black, her cyes were dark blue, 
Mer color still c mg, her smiles ever new, 
So pretty was K. em, me sweet little Kathleen, 
y Kathleen O’Moore. 


5—O cold was the night breeze that sigh’d round her bower, 
It chill’d my poor Kathleen, she droop’d from that hour, 
And I lost my poor Kathieen, my dear little Kathleen, 
y Kathleen O’Moore. 


| 3—She milk’d the dun cow 


My own lit - tle Kath-leen, my poor lost Kath leen, My Kath - leen 


Though wicked it was, it was gentle to her 3 
So kind was my Kathleen, my 





My ilove still Ithinkthat I see her once more, Buta - las? she has left me her 












worer 













4—She sat by the door one cold afternoon 
To hear the wind blow and to Inok at the moon $ 


that ne’er offer’d to stir, 


So pensive was Kathleen, my r little Kathleen, 


r little Kathicen, = 
My Kathicen O’Moore. 


My Kathleen O*Moore. 
| 6—The bird of all birds that I love the best. 








Is the robin that in the church. yard builds its mest, 
For he seems to watch Kathleen, nope lightly on Kathleen, 
y Kathleen O'Moore. 





SALMAGUNDI 


An ancient bridge, some of whose ruined and lofty 
arches still stand in the river, add much to the beau- 
ty of the scene. We bathed here im the Jordan, || 
which issues out In a stream of about fifty feet wide, | 
and flows down a rich and deserted valley, enclosed || 
by bare and lofty mountains. The stream was here 

clear and shallow ; but it soon became deep and i 
rapid. Little is said m the Scriptures, respecting | 
the extensive valley of the Jordan between Tibe- , 


Visit vo riperias—The enterprising John Carne, | 
author of a “ Visit to Jerusalem and the Dead sea,” 
thus describes ‘Tiberias -—‘ Approaching this cele- | 
brated place, we passed by a spot on the left,” 
(says he,) “ona gentle declivity where, tradition | 
affirms, the five thousand were miraculously fed. | 
‘The town of Tiberias, is surrounded by a wall, but | 
is rather a wretched place within No ancient re- || Ts and Jericho. It must have been thickly populated | 
mains of any interest are at present found here. || from its luxuriance, being watered throughout by | 
On the shore of the late Tiberias, at some distance || the river. Yet with all the charms of its situation, }/ 


to the south of the town, are warm mineral baths, || the air around the lake, duving the summer, is close } 
|and sultry. Of all places in Palestine, however, a 


which are much used and esteemed. At the ex- k 
tremity of the north-eastern shore, some remains |! Stranger would desire to fix his residence here ; as 


are said still to exist where Capernaum formerly || @ situation of any of the verdant hills around would 
stood. The inhabitants of the town are chiefly Jews, || be exempt from the often oppressive air on its banks.” 
with some Turks. We lodged in the house of one : — 

of the Jews, a wealthy old merchant of Aleppo, who | The following is one of the finest sonnets in the 
had come hither in his old age, and built his house || !Anguage. Every line 1s instinet with peculiar beauty 
far from his native home, in order that he might die | DEATH OF PETRONIUS ARBITER. 








,on ina greater ratio, till he may double or even | 


MEMENTO, FROM CAMOENS. 
treble his capital annually. And besides this in- 
come, he may derive vast profit from a proportion 
of the estates that will alwavs become forfeit under | 
foreclosure i 


My son, be this thy simple plan 

Serve God, and love thy brother man ; 
Forget not, in temptation’s hour, 

That sin lends sorrow double power; 
Count lite a stage upon thy way, 

And follow conscience, come what may ; 
Alike with earth and heaven sincere, 
With hand and brow and bosom clear, 

* Fear God, and know no other fear.” 


| 
| ——= 


YOUTH AND MANHOOD. 1] 


I had a friend when youth was green, 
And joy was on his brow ; 
‘Time rolled his years like rocks between, 


And we are strangers now. am . 
he side arms used by infantry, and called bayo- 


7 oo "a SNe? j < 
But much his altered looks bespeak nets, are thus denominated, because they were first 


} 
} 
t \ 
Since his career began— {| . 
That slender form, and downy cheek, made at Bayonne in France 
Now broadened into man — 
' 
| 
| 


CUPID, WRITTEN ON A STATURE 


Of all the deities that shed 

On earth, their influence from above, 
So much has never yet been said, 

Both good and evil, as of love 
Yet, for whatever joy we bless, 

Or for whatever pain we flout him, 
His is the worst unhappiness, 


The smiles around his mouth that curl’d 
Like ripples on a brook, 

Break out no more—the wintry world 
Has iced his dimpled look 

That sober gait and serious air 
(Alas! unwitness'd then) 

Betoken hoards of hidden care, 





to the places of their ancient record and glory, is | E’en at that hour, was trembling on his cheek ; 
sometimes excessively strong. In walking along || The throbbing stream of life grew less and less, 
the shores, we met occasionally Jews from Poland, || _ As doth the morning dew when sunbeams break ; 
chiefly elderly men, who had come from their na- || Ie groan, aun Sagee Eee OND Se anny wee 

. tive country to this spot, from no other motive but || Rd focus Lope sigma 
to spend their last years round the lake i} f Of Senet abate he softly sunk to rest ; 

“On the night our arrival, we walked on the |) And nymphs and cupids wept because that he 
terraced roof to enjoy the coolness of the air. It | Who loved them, and so sweetly sung their praise | 
was moonlight, lake and its shores were as || Had fainted in the trance-like ecstasy 
beautiful a scene as can be conceived. It brought _ Of death, from which no one his head might raise 
to mind the night, though so different a one, when Venus on her immortal bosom bore 
Christ walked on the surface of the waves to rescue His spirit to the bowers beyond the Elysian shore 
his disciples. Yet Tiberias is a scene where nature |) Roox-worm.—It is a fact, that the little dele- 
seems still to wear as sublime and lovely an aspect terious insect, called the book-worm, so destructive 
aa in the day when it drew the visitations and mer- |! 4 |ibraries, is the offspring of an egg laid in the 
— a — ey — ilo — “ | flour that composes the paste which is used by the 
megan not —— Paey pg see se delightful binder. Notwithstanding the heat, the egg is un- 
‘ y 7} . ; al || inured by the book-binder'’s proceeding. It may | 
The length of the lake is about fourteen miles, and |’ 6 destroyed by the simple article of aloes. Take 
the breadth five. The fish that it contains have @ | the size of a hazzle-nut toa half-pint of paste—melt 
most delicious flavor, and are much the size and it in. This is used by picture framers—but with 
= be Fain ome — caret oe great care, lest the aloes should tinge the picture 

; ’ * || with a yellow hue. To make paste very firm, take 
sudden squalls of wind which issue from between || a tea-spoonful of common sae to one pint of 
pode oor — . =, ——_ || paste, stir it well together, and its adhesion is perfect 
ern extremity, and its source is distinctly visible | The more ideas a man has of other things, the 
through the whole extent of the lake. The range || less he is taken up with the idea of himself 
of mountains forming its eastern shore, is very lofty ; || ssime 
their steep and rocky sides are barren, with a sprink- i Reat sstats.—By buying a lot and building on 
ling of trees on a few of the summits. The wes- || it, then selling at a moderate profit for a thousand 
tern shore, where the town stands, is level, but its dollars down, and the balance on mortgage for 
picturesque hills divided by sweet vallies, are co- | years with interest, and then building again, and so 
vered with a rich carpet of verdure, but destitute of || selling again, and by repeating this operation, a man 

trees. The side to the southern end of the lake is | may, with a capital of twenty thousand dollars, pro- 
very ploasant, where the Jordan flows owt of it. |! duce the income of eighty thousand dollars, and so 


| 
. | 
at the lake of Tiberias. The attachment of the Jews || He died as he had lived ; voluptuonsness, 
| 
' 











| there is no providence at all. Why else does the 


| vain.” The atheist who believes in no God, is not |! = 
' more absurd, than a christian who believes in a God, I 


| why is it that a man grows to a certain stature, 


Who knows not what to say about him 

Be the world’s lesson got with pain, 
Then let me never learn— 

Oh childhood ! that I could again 
To thy free bowers return! 





LITERARY TRIFLES. 
Pray tell me, ladies, if you can, 


| 
Gained in the “shock of men.” 
| 
Who 1s the highly favored man 


No more '—my nerves ure braced within Wi h he’ i 
To join the world’s turmeil 10, though he’s married any a wife, 


I'll drown reflection in its din, | May be a bachelor all his life ’—A clergymax 
And smother grief with toi! | What is it that makes every body sick but those who 
" swallow it ’—Flattery 
| Why is a pairof skates like an apple ’— They have 
| occasioned the fall of man 
Why does wood fee| warmer than iron in the same 
temperature of the atmosphere ’—Jron has a stronger 
| affinity for heat than wood, and conducts it from the hand 
| much swefter than wood 
What is the cause of the motion in water called 
heart of even the atheist beat with hope! Hope is | boiling "— The expansive force of steam, which is fret 
: Sip : as it || formed at the bottom of the vessel, and, passing through 
no vain thing; nothing is vain—we speak oscars | the water, causes the motion. 
when we say “we have tried in vain;” every thing || Why is a school-boy who has just begun to read, like 
has a cause, and also an effect: but because the |} knowledge itself ’—He is learning 
effect is not such as short sighted man looks for, || What is that which you may safely touch, innocent- 
it is not therefore a consequence that “it is in|} ly play with, and put into your bosom, but which to 
was certain death in England ’—A guinea. 
"hy are the writings of the Spectator like Rodgers’ 
} 3 t— Ss 
and yet believes that any thing happens without | smcnth the Indios tak the least #~-Petvearp ; 


My early pleasures, all adieu ' 
I tear myself away! 

The world may have new joys in view, 
But none so pure as they. 


There is a special providence in all things, orelse | 


| his special and direct agency. There are many || i; being the shortest month 


things above philosophy. How does grass grow— |} What trade is the sun ?—A tanner. 


| how is grain reproduced—how happens it that a i What is smaller than a mite’s mouth ’—Its tongue 


When is a door not a door ?— When it is a-jar. 

Why isa blind beggar like a wig ’— He is cur-led. 

Why do fine ladies squeezing linen, remind us of 
| going to church ’— The bells are w-ringing. 

What is that which is above all human imperfec- 
tions, and yet shelters the weakest and wisest, as well 
as the wickedest of all mankind ’—A hat. 


poison springs up by the side of a nourishing plant— 


and that the power of man cannot add to it “ one 
cubit"’—no, not a hair's breadth? These are the | 
doings of a superior power, and that power per- 
vades, superintends, restrains, and con- 
trols all things! What a subject is here for con- 
templation * 








— P. SCOTT & CO. PRINTLAS 








